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Che Power and Meaning of Education, w- wx 


Address of Bishop Spalding, delivered before an audience of 1,500 at the annual convention of the 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, held at Milwaukee, December 29, 1904. 


“Education is a furtherance 
of life—a deliberate effort to 
develop all human endowments. 
Man is most complex and 
many-sided. It is not conceiv- 
able that any human being can 
be developed to the full re- 
source of his endowments. A 
human being is educatable be- 
cause he is helpless and de- 
pendent. Where man is most 
precocious he is most inferior. 
The longer the helpless age 
continues the finer the ultimate 
result. 

“Habit is the second nature of man. Education tends 
to habit. Infinite repetition results in habit. If we are 
able to induce the child to repeat with attention and 
eagerness success is certain. The body is made educa- 
tive than the mind. Everything that distinguishes bod- 
ily action is the result of education. The greatest na- 
tions are those that give themselves the best education. 
Nations of history are those which continue to educate 
the world—not those which have conquered or possessed 
wealth. Israel, Greece and Rome were the greatest na- 
tions. 


RT. REV. J. L. SPALDING 


RELIGION IS INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

“Faith that by conduct men succeed or fail is neces- 
sary. It is not what man thinks, but what he does that 
is the determining factor in life. Three-fourths of our 
lives are determined by the Bible and the teachings of 
Christ. As we receive religion we receive intellectual 
culture. The Greeks are our masters. Sparta, which 
developed the physical being, left no lasting effect. Ath- 
ens, which developed spiritual being, which is man’s 
self, achieved success which has never been equaled. We 
are still disciples of Rome in matters of law and govern- 
ment. We need heroes also because even today a nation 
cannot maintain its place without men of courage. 

“Tt is a radical mistake to imagine that the school is 
the chief agent of education. Unless the home gives 
the preliminary education, the school is in vain. A state 
could not build up without first having the home. Those 
nations are able to have the best schools which have the 
best homes. There is man first taught that he does not 
exist for himself. There he is taught worth of love, 
obedience, self-sacrifice, truth and forbearance. 

“Schools cannot exist without the state. The home 
hardly can exist without the state. We can’t make a 


home in a rented room—in a hired building. A home, 
in the right sense of the word, cannot exist without prop- 
erty. A spot of earth is the foundation. The heart 
makes the home. The more permanent the home the 
better able are we to prepare the child for higher educa- 
tion. Where people rule with all civil authority in 
their hands we have best education. Education springs 
largely from a sense of responsibility. The worst foe of 
liberty is ignorance. In some nations illiteracy has al- 
most ceased to exist. 


EDUCATION’S AIM LOVE OF WORK. 


“The aim of schools is to create intellectual and moral 
habits. The great end of education is to make us love 
work. It should teach men to have mental curiosity 
and a longing for knowledge. If the mind is used it 
will acquire new skill and strength. It is the rarest 
thing in the world to find men who take delight in 
serious study, in analyzing and constantly striving to 
see things as they are. Difference in men rests largely 
in difference in will power. Genius is tireless spirit 
that will not let men rest. 

“Tn this age of machinery it is almost impossible for 
the laborer to take delight in his work. He makes only 
a part of a thing. He becomes a mechanical contriv- 
ance himself. It is an evil condition. He loses joy in 
his work. Do lawyers, doctors and teachers find delight 
in thinking—in eager search after the best that has been 
thought and said? It has not been my experience that 
they do. Rarely do we find a man out of college work- 
ing eagerly. 

GREATEST WORK OF TEACHERS. 

“The greatest work the teacher can do is to give her 
pupils living faith in the power and worth of education. 
If she succeeds she has done her chief work. Nine- 
tenths of the parents believe education is useful for the 
money it will bring. I don’t gainsay them. But by 
education I don’t mean shrewdness or smartness. The 
chances for a college man to succeed are 250 to 1 as com- 
pared with less fortunate of his fellows. Only growing 
minds can educate. Doctors do more by education than 
by administering pills. Disease is largely due to filth— 
physical dirt and filthy minds. Discovery of infection 
has overcome many diseases. 


“We must educate by example. All of us are imi- 


tators. Living in a free country is not freedom. No 
man is free who does not free himself from within. It 
is the noble throbbing after God and truth which help 
us to better ourselves and one another.” 
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Training in Obedience. 


BY SISTER M. V. T. 


The chief essential in the right training of children 
is ty teach them the habit of obedience. If parents and 
teachers fail to inculcate in their children the habit of 
obedience, their training is a failure. 

A child’s obedience should first of all be cheerful. 
Commands must be given which the children will feel 
requires the exercise of self-denial. Let the obedience 
be prompt. Delay or +hesitation is, so far as it goes, dis- 
obedience, and if afterwards the child submits, still the 
act of obedience must be regarded as imperfect and in- 
complete. 

Obedience should also be uniform. The principle 
must predominate, else will the child’s conduct vary 
with every change of temper. If at one time it cheer- 
fully obeys, again the most reasonable command may be 
answered by sullen obstinacy. 

Obedience should be the result of principle, not in- 
ducement. Establish the habit of obedience so firmly in 
the child’s mind that it shall obey as a matter of course, 
without question or inducement. 

Accustom the children to obey your commands. Be 
uniform in your treatment—not lenient at one time and 
severe at another. Of course, it is understood that your 
commands will be reasonable. Always speak to the chil- 
dren kindly, but at the same time firmly, and without 
any persuasion, threat, or promise annexed, that they 
may acquire the habit of doing what they are told sim- 
ply because they have been told to do it. 

Win the children’s love and confidence. Love begets 
love, and if you would have them love you, they must 
- feel that you love them—that you are deeply interested 
in their welfare—that you sympathize with all their 
wants and feelings, joys and griefs. Love will make 
obedience easy and pleasant, and a word or a frown will 
do more as punishment, when it is necessary, than the 
use of the rod or strap under other circumstances. 

Children should also be taught that God requires them 
to obey their parents and teachers, and it is one of His 
commandments. This cultivates conscience, and helps 
to make obedience willing and sincere. 


If habits of disobedience are confirmed, they will lead 
children to disobey the laws of the nation, as well as the 
laws of God. Young and old must yield a cheerful obed- 
ience to law. God requires it; the peace of the neigh- 
borhood, the good of society, the character, even the soul’s 
salvation, are all connected with it. 


Parents and teachers must govern themselves. The 
first trouble with a child should be managed with great 
care. Few words should be used, and much dependence 
placed on a calm, decided tone of the voice. When the 
child is conquered, and yields obedience, reason kindly 
and forgive at once. Treat every offense in the same 
way, until the child feels at last that it must yield obed- 
ience. 


But do not be unreasonable with children. To have 
nothing but rules and regulations forever sounding in 
their ears, soon breaks the spirit, sours the temper, and 
destroys the will. Of course, rules are necessary, espe- 
cially in the school room, but they should be as few as 
possible, wisely selected, and carefully enforced. 

In training children, it is wise not to consult their 
wishes, or, at least, seldom to do it. This may seem 
hard, but in the end it will work for good in the charac- 
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ter of the child. If allowed always to choose for itself 
it must often suffer great unhappiness from choosing 
what it cannot have, like the little girl who cried for the 
moon. 

Never promise a reward for obedience. This is a 
great mistake in the training of children. Let it be 
understood by the child that obedience is right, and that 
nothing else could possibly be expected of it. 

If the child wilfully disobeys its parents and teachers, 
punishment must follow instantly. But the dispositions 
of children are so various that it is impossible to fix on 
any punishment that would be adapted to all cases. The 
rod or the strap is not always the best correction, and if 
used at all it should be used sparingly, for any one pun- 
ishment loses its effect, at least partially, if it be too 
often repeated. 

Parents and teachers must work in harmony together, 
for the right results. While the teacher labors to teach 
the children obedience, the parents should follow on the 
same lines, if possible. It is very important for the par- 
ents and the teacher to co-operate with each other. 
Above all things they should depend on the grace of 
Above all things they should pray for the grace of 
God in the work. 


‘ 


Suggestions for a Talk to Boys. 


From thc VIATORIAN.” 


A few weeks ago while curiously coning over some of 
the weekly papers that had accumulated on the exchange 
désk of the Viatorian, I came upon a short editorial in 
the Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee entitled “A Bad 
Style of Youth.” I remember that a friend of mine 
who is much traveled and judicious in his appreciation 
of what he sees, told me he had never detested war so 
much as after seeing Verestchagen’s war pictures. It 
is likely that boys will despise rowdyism all the more 
heartily if they but take the trouble to look at the 
portrait recently drawn of the unfortunately too com- 
mon type of the young “tough.” The editor well ex- 
presses his contempt for that sort of a human thing by 
caling him “it.” Here is the Citizen’s picture of the 
species that often adorns the rogues’ gallery: 

“There is a type of the raw, overgrown boy that needs 
to be pen pictured for his own good. Let him look upon 
himself and see whether he is an object to admire. His 
face wears an expression of constant leering. If his 
mouth is not occupied with the nasty weed, it is relaxed 
to that half-open condition which signifies gawky atten- 
tion. This type occupies itself with noticing what it 
can guffaw at in the attitude, or mannor, or dress, or 
appearance of pasing humanity. ‘Get onto that feller’s 
hat,’ or ‘Will youse mind that gait of him? are its char- 
acteristic expressions. It jeers at the hobbling old man, 
cracks addelepated jokes at the lame, and roars with 
pleasure at the victim of accident. It is naturally in- 
clined to loaf about and sight see, shambling along when 
it has to move, and staring or gaping or leering as it 

oes. 

“So far as it has any ambition, it prides itself in comic 
songs and low theatricals, rehashing witless gags and 
always beginning to admire something when it kicks its 
heels in a clog. 

“The youth who admires right objects, who has ear- 
nestness in place of leering disposition, whose mouth is 
not tobacco stained, whose makeup is devoid of all the 
suggestive signs of the tough or the dude, is the present 
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promise of a good and worthy man. But often the right 
dispositioned youth is not happily placed when he is 
surrounded by types of the raw boy. 
ing self in noticing him, nicknaming him and seeking 
to ridicule all the right ways which he pursues different 
from its cowboy customs. If they could but know it, 
these ill-mannered youths are doing themselves the 
greatest degree of injury by failing to look seriously at 
matters and people about them, and holding back their 
leering laughter to turn it upon their own folly.” 

The week after the above was published it was quoted 
by the Michigan Catholic with an editorial comment en- 
titled: “The Children of the Toilers.” Is not the prom- 
inence given this subject by serious men rather striking ? 
It certainly emphasizes their well directed effort to abate 
a nuisance. As we all should, in order to avoid pitfalls 
and to improve ourselves profit by whatever is written 
or said for the right guidance of our years of youth, I 
will ask you to read carefully the following remarks by 
the editor of the Michigan Catholic: 

“The boy who assumes the rowdyism of the ‘tough’ 
and the habits of the wayward will develop into a man 
of worthlessness. Worthlessness of character and use- 
lessness in life will mark his career from the dawn of 
manhood to the grave. Is there anything more weary to 
people of advanced years than to see a boy playing the 
role of premature manhood towards his elders, and mak- 
ing himself conspicuous by his loud-mouthedness in pub- 
lic, and by his want of respect to superiors? A youth 
who will strut down the street with a cigarette perched 
between his teeth, at an acute angle, and who passes his 
leisure hours in pool rooms and the company of evil- 
minded companions will never amount to anything in 
life. 

“Respect for parents and those. who are charged with 
the moral and intellectual instruction of youth should 
be characteristic of a well-behaved, good-living boy. To 
assist his father and mother, when requested, is the duty 
of every boy. If parents are poor, honest and honorable 
labor in shop, store, or factory, performed by a boy when 
of legal age is dutiful and is necessary to help in pro- 
viding for the household. But, above all, every boy 
should be ambitious to obtain an education, and he can 
do so, even if he performs a days work of ten hours. 

“Many of the nation’s greatest and best citizens 
worked in their boyhood on a farm, or in a factory, to 
assist their parents. ‘They accepted every advantage of- 
fered to obtain an education and to improve their mind 
by study after work. The youth of today have advan- 
tages of education which the boy of thirty years ago 
had not. 

“To be God-fearing, modest-spoken, and obedient to 
parents is the duty of all boys, whether they are born 
into riches or enter the world surrounded by poverty. 
Purple and fine linen, and a mansion to dwell in, do not 
make the best boys. The greatest citizens of the repub- 
lie sprang from a lowly environment, wearing the mark 
of toil for a coat of arms and the implements of industry 
for the armorial bearings. 

“The children of the toilers are the life guards of the 
nation. The offspring of the masses is the strength of 
the republic.” 


Be" JUST A MOMENT—Have you remitted your sub- 
scription payment for the current year. If not, kindly 
make it a point to do so at the earliest opportunity. . 


It amuses its jeer- 
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A Talk to the Class on 
Avoiding Bad Habits. 
By A. R. W. 


There is an eastern story of a fly that lighted on the 
edge of Abdallah’s goblet, took a sip, and flew away. It 
came again, and as it was not brushed away it grew 
holder and bolder. With each sip the fly became larger, 
and at last Abdallah perceived that it was a man. He 
began to eat Abdallah’s meat. The youth drove him 
away, but he came again, wearing beautiful clothes. One 
day Abdallah was found lying dead, his face black, and 
on his throat the print of a mighty finger as large as a 
man’s hand. The fly had become a giant. 


That is a picture of the ease and rapidity with which 
bad habits grow. And after they are fixed upon us, it 
is the hardest thing in the world to uproot them. 


Dr. Peloubet tells of an old tavern that was changed 
to a dwelling house, the bar-room being transformed 
into a parlor. The building was used as a dwelling for 
twenty years, but even at the end of that time, if the 
parlor were closed for a few days, it would smell of the 
old rum and tobacco. 


A father once taught his son this lesson: “Drive a 
nail into this board, John,” he commanded, and the boy 
obeyed. “Now pull it out again.” The boy did so. 
“Now, John, pull out the hole”’ Ah, you may think 
you have conquered a habit, pulled it up by the root; 
but the hole is there, and it is so easy to fall into the 
old ways. 


Endless patience is needed, if we would break off our 
bad habits. Remember John Boyle O’Reilly’s rhyme: 


“How shall I a habit break ?” 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose ; 

As you yielded, now refuse. ° 
Thread ‘by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us, hand and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine, ere free we stand. 


This is true, and we must be patient and persistent 
with ourselves and with all that are trying to undo the 
past. And yet we must not make the mistake of the 
foolish man who set to york, one winter morning, to 
scrape the frost from his window panes. He complained 
to a passing neighbor, “It keeps coming on one pane 
as fast as I get it off of another.” “Why, man,” said 
the neighbor, “leave your windows alone and kindle a 
fire, and the frost will come off all at once and with- 
out any of your trouble.” 


You are like that foolish man if you ry to break 
off your bad habits one at a time and by your own ef- 
forts. Build in your heart the fire of love, crowd your 
life full of warmth and good cheer and brightness, and 
the bad habits will disappear as the frost melts off the 
window pane. Patience is needed still, and lots of it. 
The fire may go out. You may need to rekindle it, 
again and again. In any event, as O’Reilly says, you 
must work as hard to get rid of a habit as to get the 
habit in the first place. But work on the heart and not 
on the habit. Crowd out the evil by. crowding in the 
good. 
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An Explanation of the 


Parts of the Mass... 


The Preparatory Part of the Mass. 


1. Standing at the foot of the altar, the priest re- 
cites @ PREPARATORY PRAYER alternately with the serv- 
ers, who answer in the name of the people. It consists 
chiefly of the 42d Psalm. It expresses the desire to 
offer up the holy sacrifice, and confidence in the help 
of God. It is followed by the Conrireor, or confes- 
sion of sin, and other prayers for the mercy of God. 


2. The priest ascends the steps, kisses the altar in 
token of reverence and says the INTROIT (entrance 
prayer) on the epistle side of the altar. It consists, 
in the rule, of passages from Holy Writ and refers to 
the Mass of the day. 


3. Going to the middle of the altar, the priest re- 
cites alternately with the servers the Kyrie ELEISON, 
CHRISTE ELEISON, KyRIE ELEISON (Lord, have mercy 
on us), in which each of the three divine persons is 
three times invoked for mercy. It is generally fol- 
lowed by the Gloria (glory be to God on high), the 
words of joy sung by the angels at the birth of Christ. 


4. Turning to the people, the priest greets them 
with the words of blessing: DoMINUs voBiscuM (the 
Lord be with you), to which the servers answer in the 
name of all, EY CUM SPIRITU TUO (and with thy spirit). 
Thereupon the priest goes to the epistle side of the al- 
tar and in the words orEMUs (let us pray) he expects 
all present to join in prayer. Collecting, as it were, 
the INTENTIONS OF ALL PRESENT, the priest says the 
COLLECTS, and is answered by the servers AMEN (May 

these petitions be granted). 


5. Then he reads the EPISTLE (letter), because this 
part of Mass is generally taken from one of the letters 
of the apostles. Shortly after the epistle follows the 
GOSPEL, a passage taken from one of the four gospels. 
Before reading it the priest passes to the other side 
of the altar, to indicate that the good tidings of the 
gospel passed from the Jews to the Gentiles. All who 
are present arise and stand during the gospel, as a sign 
of their willingness to follow the teachings of Christ. 

6. The Nicene Creep (profession of faith), fol- 
lows the gospel on Sundays and certain feast days. 
(Council of Nice, in the year 325.) 


The First Principal Part of Mass, the Offertory. 


1. THE PRIEST TAKES BREAD AND WINE and OFFERS 
them up to God. They are thus blessed and prepared 
for the consecration, when they will be changed into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. As was done at 
. the Last Supper, a few drops of water are mixed with 
the wine. This ceremony reminds us of the blood and 
water that flowed from the side of Our Saviour, as 
well as of the union of the divine and human nature 
in Jesus Chist. 


2. The priest WASHES HIS HANDS to show that 
when offering up or assisting at this holy sacrifice we 
should be pure from sin. It also reminds us of the 
washing of the feet before the institution of the Holy 


Eucharist. In the words ORATE FRATRES (pray, my 


brethren) he exhorts all to prayer, that God may gra- 
ciously accept the sacrifice about to be offered up. For 
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the same intention he then says certain prayers in a 
SUBDUED TONE OF VOICE (secreta). 


The Second Principal Part of Mass, the Consecration. 


1. This part is introduced by the Prerace, a sol- 
emn hymn of praise and thanksgiving. It begins with 
the words sursum corda (your hearts to God), and 
ends with the sanctus (holy, holy, holy), in which the 
priest unites his prayer with the hymns of the angelic 
choirs. 

2. Then folows the Canon, or rule. It is so called 
because this part of Mass down to the PATER NOSTER is 
always the same, with the slight exception that on cer- 
tain great feasts the mystery of the day is mentioned 
in some of the prayers. It is said in a low voice, and 
consists of prayers for the whole Church, its rulers, 
all its members, especially those who are present, but, 
most of all, for the faithful for whom the priest says 
the Mass. Then the intercession of the saints is in- 
voked and the bread and wine are blessed. 

3. Then comes the most sacred part of the whole 
Mass. The priest takes the bread he has blessed and 
pronounces over it the words of CONSECRATION, by 
which the bread is changed into the living body of 
Jesus Christ. The priest kneels in adoration, and 
then raises the sacred Host, so that the faithful may 
see it and adore their God and Savious really present 
on the altar. The same is done with the chalice when 
the wine has been changed into the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ. The consecration is the real act of sacri- 
fice during Mass. 

4, After the consecration the priest prays to God 
that He may graciously accept the sacrifice for the wel- 
fare of His people, he prays For THE DEAD, and then 
to the blessed in heaven, that he may be united with 
them in eternal bliss. 


The Third Principal Part of Mass: The Communion. 


This part of Mass begins with the “Pater Noster,” 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is said aloud by the priest. It 
contains everything that we can ask of God in prayer. 

2. ‘Following the example of Christ, Who broke the 
bread at the Last Supper, the priest BREAKS THE SA- 
CRED HOST, and drops a small part of it into the chalice, 
saying, “May the peace of the Lord be always with you.” 

3. Then comes the AcNus Der (Lamb of God). It 
is said three times, and serves, with some prayers that 
follow it, as IMMEDIATE PREPARATION for Holy Com- 
munion. 

4, After having thrice said the Domine, non sum 
dignus, “O Lord, I am not worthy,” the priest commu- 
nicates, taking first the sacred Host, then the precious 
blood. The faithful who do not receive Our Lord ac- 
tually should at least make a sPIRITUAL COMMUNION. 

5. PRAYERS OF THANKSGIVING after Communion. 
Then comes the Ite missa est, “Depart, Mass is over ;” 
or the Benedicamus Domino, “Let us praise the Lord ;” 
or the Requiescant in pace, “May they rest in peace.” 
The priest gives his BLESSING to the congregation, ex- 
cept in Masses for the dead, and the sacrifice of the 
Mass is concluded with the Gospret of St. John, that 
announces the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

During SOLEMN HIGH MASS WITH DEACON AND SUB- 
DEACON, the altar, missal, the bread and wine, the priest, 


~ deacon, subdeacon, the servers and the congregation are 


BLESSED WITH INCENSE and thus, as it were, consecrated 
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and made worthy of assisting at or celebrating the great 
mystery of the altar. | 

Nore.—Mass is said, and has been said from the 
earliest times, in the Latin language. It was the lan- 
guage of Rome, from which city the Gospel spread over 
the whole earth. ‘The use of Latin has always been re- 
tained, because that language does not change. Thus 
it manifests the unity of the Church and of its sacred 
ceremonies, and helps to preserve them. (Cath. Cate- 
chism-Benziger Bros.) 


A Teacher’s Explanation of 
Childe Harold--One Result. 


By Sister M. Fides (Mercy Convent, McKeesport, Pa.) 


“Well, truth is stranger than fiction,” said a friend 
of mine—an enthusiastic young teacher—as she laugh- 
ingly placed in my hand that most wonderful of crea- 
tions—a boy’s composition. I glanced at the page and 
smiled as I dimly perceived the drift. 

“Don’t you recognize it?” she said. 

“No; wait—say, can it be that this is an attempt at 
Byron’s— 

“Yes,” she laughed interrupting me, “an attempt 
at the reproduction of Byron’s ‘Childe Harold.’ Alas 
for my explanations, my elaborate synopsis!” 

I read again the boy’s composition—then I, too, 
laughed, laughed heartily. 

This was the cause: 


THE TEACHER'S EXPLANATION AND SYNOPSIS. 


Now, boys and girls, this is composition afternoon ; 
let us try to combine literature with composition. You 
have been studying about the poet Byron, you have 
read his Prisoner of Chillon and his Mazeppa: to-day 
I shall tell you about another of Byron’s works, a 
larger one—the one considered his masterpiece. It is 
called ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” ‘Childe’ is simply 
an old style word for ‘Sir’ or ‘Knight,’ hence ‘Knight 
Harold’s Pilgrimage’; pilgrimage is, as you know, a 
journeying, a wandering from place to place. 

Knight Harold, then, leaves England, his native 
land, and the land of his deep, yet bitter love. Scaree- 
ly have its shores receded from view ere his soul pours 
itself forth in that now world-famous song, ‘My Native 
Land, Good Night.’ 


Adieu! adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue, 

The night winds sigh, the breakers roar 
And shrieks the wild sea mew. 


Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves, 
And when ye. fail my sight 

Welcome ye deserts and ye caves— 
My native land—good night. 


Byron—for his hero Childe Harold is but himself in 
thinnest disguise—reaches Spain, touches at all points 
of interest in Spain, crosses the Alps, ascends the Rhine, 
visits Rome, Florence, Venice—but this is not all, thou- 
sands of tourists have done the same, and just here is 
the point that I wish particularly to emphasize—Byron 
visited those old-world places of interest, of scenic, 
biographic, or historic interest, and no trayeller visiting 
those places since that time can ever forget that Byron 
visited them. His lines have been the vehicle by which 
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those scenes live in expression. I myself have experi- 
enced this and the corroboration of hundreds of others 
has confirmed me in my opinion. 

When we stand by the sea, and the breaking wave 
laughs at our .adjectives, instinctively we find relief in 
quoting Byron’s “Apostrophe to the Ocean” : 


Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 


Thou image of eternity, thou throne 
Of the invisible—dread, fathomless,—alone. 


There are many songs about the sea; the sea per- 
meates literature, and these song thoughts throng the 
mind as we look at the sea; but tho’ other lines partly 
and collaterally express what, on such occasions, we 
feel, Byron’s lines fully and directly express what we 
feel. ‘Thousands of hearts prosaic, troubled, cynical, 
reverential—of every phase of every human feeling— 
stand silent in awe by ocean’s overwhelming grandeur; 
but a poet has stood there a seer, a voice, and the thou- 
sands find relief in echo. Yes, we too accord to that 
deep and dark blue ocean full permission to roll and— 
it rolls; “dread, fathomless, alone,” we repeat and the 
breaking wave does not laugh at us. 

Again, should we visit Spain and walk within the 
Alhambra’s tragic halls—Byron has been there, Byron’s 
lines will express what we feel. 

Stand upon the awful field of Waterloo, Byron has 
been there—so has Victor Hugo—and we feel with their 
feelings, speak with their words. 

Up the Rhine and behold: 

The castled crags of Drachenfeldt 
From o'er the wide and winding Rhine. 


But one thing want these banks of Rhine— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine. 


Tn the last two verses of that stanza we have expressed 
the deep loneliness of the wanderer; the heart in touch 
with the beauty of nature, glad, too, in a surface way, 
but essentially sad. That, too, is a feeling old as the 
human heart and Byron has given it expression. 


I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs— 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 

‘Go to Florence, and— 
In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier; dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality. 

Go to Rome, and— 
O, Rome! my country, city of the soul, 
The Orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires. 


Stand in the catacombs, in St. Peter’s, in the Colis- 
eum,—Byron has been there, Byron has said for us 
all that we wish to say. 

For your next composition, I will point out for you 
some biographical allusions in Childe Harold; also some 
historical illusions, so that before beginning to read the 
poem you may have some idea as to its subject matter. 

If this study does not appeal to you, you have, of 
course, the option of writing on a subject of your own 
selection. 

In conclusion, I will quote for you one or two lines 
from the last stanza of the Pilgrimage. When we 
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stand by ocean, when we turn away from the Rhine, 
when we stifle down the true feelings of the heart and 
smile in the hour of partings, when we see a dear face 
and know that the years shall lapse ere we again be- 
hold it; when we turn from the home of childhood, 
careless apparently, world-inured perhaps—yet innately 
a poet—we say with Byron: 

Farewell! a word which must be and has been 

A sound which makes us linger, yet—farewell. 

And this was the effect: 


* 
WHAT THE BOY WROTE. 


“One time there was a man by the name of Byron— 
he was a poet. 

“Byron loved England with a deep and bitter love; 
when he was in the ship going away, he began to sing a 
song about My Native Land, Good Night. 

“Byron wanted to write something so that when you 
were there you would know that he had been there; so 
he went to Spain and he sat there for a while and he 
wrote some poetry about Spain and he left it there so 
that when anybody goes there he reads that poetry and 
he feels that way. 

“Then he crossed the Alps and went up the Rhine, 
and when he was looking at the river he was glad, and 
he had everything but one thing and he wanted that— 
and that’s the way with us all. 

“Byron has written some grand things about the 
ocean. Other writers nearly get there as to what they 
want to say when they see the ocean. Byron gets there 
altogether—so he’s the best train on that line and most 
people take him. 

“If you go to Rome, or Florence, or Venice, or any 
of those places you read about—you meet Byron: and 
if you want to say anything just grand about those 
places, and you can’t say it—why, Byron will say it for 

ou. 

“T like that horse story Mazeppa better than I like 
Childe Harold.” 

—James HUNTER. 

“You were entirely too high for your boy,” I re- 
marked in the first subsidence. 

“TI spoke to my average class capacity,” she replied. 
“The others grasped it; this is the only absurdity, and,” 
she added, laughing as she again scanned the page, 
this has it.” 

“True; the Byron-amoeba is there, but it will not 
evolve—not on this planet.” 


Use and Care of Children’s Voices. 


F. E. Howard, Director of Music, Bridgeport, Conn. 


How many teachers have ever given serious study and 
thought to the physiology of the voice, or what we called 
its culture? A very small number, perhaps. How, then, 
can we expect good voice management, vocal training, 
and so on, in school singing? 

Until quite recently no writer on the physiology of 
the voice has said more in reference to children. than to 
give a few brief statements regarding the growth of the 
larynx, which ceases at the age of 6 years, the compara- 
tive length of the vocal bands in children and adults, 
and the change at mutation. To this should be added 
that from the age of 6 years to the time of puberty, the 
cartilages, or walls of the larynx, are constantly gaining 
in firmness, and that the vocal bands and their controll- 
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ing muscles are during the same period gaining in 
strength. 

The child’s voice must be so used in singing that the 
physical apparatus concerned in its production shall gain 
in mobility and general health, and this applies equally 
to the yoice training of either child or adult. But, in- 
dependently of all physical or physiological considera- 
tions, the voice which comes from healthy, normal or- 
gans should be good in tone. The more it is used (so 
it is not unduly fatigued), the more beautiful should be 
the tone. Many voice teachers, perhaps most, ignoring 
physiological considerations, work with this principle or 
thought ever before them. They are successful, too, 
for if the conditions are not right, the tone will not be; 
hence, the conditions must be changed until the right 
adjustment and balance of parts is hit upon. It may 
be added that no amount of scientific knowledge will en- 
able a teacher to train voice properly who is not guided 
in his work by the same artistic sense. 

Now, when we take into account the delicacy of the 
child’s vocal bands, the weakness of the muscles which 
act upon them, and the lack of rigidity in the laryngeal 
cartilages, the physical reasons for insisting on soft tone 
are apparent; while any one who is musical enough to 
distinguish the sound of a trombone from that of a flute 
will be able to detect a difference in tone quality between 
brass and wood. From whatever side the subject is 
approached, the first and most important truth in re- 
gard to the use of the child voice in singing is that loud 
singing is a musical and a physical barbarity. 

Soft singing is a very elastic term. The teacher who 
permits or urges her pupils to sing in a series of war 
whoops that may be heard a block away will scarcely 
entertain the same conception of soft tone as those whose 
love of noise is less active. 

Technically, children should sing with what is known 
as the head tone, and they should sing softly enough to 
produce it. This tone is absolutely free from the reed 
quality. It is flutey, thin, clear, perfectly smooth. It 
is not in the least like the adult singing tone. It is 
produced by the vibration of less than the entire sub- 
stance of the vocal bands. Using this head-register, or 
tone, the child of 6 years sings very softly; as he grows 
older the voice increases in power, but not rapidly. 
Even at 14 years of age the lower notes must be quite 
soft to secure this light action at the vocal bands. 

This for the physical side of the topic. But how 
about the essence of song, the music, and the voice 
training, which is accomplished only as the soul of the 
singer utters itself through the medium of tone? To 
make school music a living factor in the life of the 
pupil, a constant influence for good, a source of real 
spiritual growth, fitting the boy or girl for the enjoy- 
ment of civilized life in a way that no other training 
can quite parallel, is the real object of the earnest 
teacher of school music. 

‘There are those who are so intent on thoughts like 
these that they are wholly impatient at the mention of 
the physical or physiological phase of singing, but the 
school teacher who does. not, either through knowledge 
or instinct, secure that use of the voice from the child 
which is natural, and therefore beautiful, had better 
recognize that noise is not music, and that bad, coarse 
singing stunts the growth of musical sensibility and love 
of the beautiful as certainly as cold, and dirt, and poor 
food checks physical growth. The physical side of voice 
management must be understood and heeded, if school 
music is to become a factor of any value in education, 
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Pictures for Language Stories 


These pictures are to be cut out and mounted on cardboard. In this form they are convenient for passing 
to pupils who are to make oral stories about the pictures after being allowed some time for observation and 
conversation. 
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PLAYING SCHOOL. 


Toms Pony. 
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Language and Reading 


we 


Awaken in Pupils a Desire to 
Read 


FROM SARAH L. ARNOLD'S “READING: HOW TO TEACH IT.” 


The school differs from the home and the kinder- 
garten in that its ailotted tasks are evidently deter- 
mined by a motive and plan outside the child’s com- 
prehension. In many cases this must beso. The les- 
sons which involve the mastery of the symbols used 
in reading, writing and number, or the drill and prac- 
tice necessary to attain skill in music or drawing or 
writing, have no self-evident goal for the child. So 
many lines, so many letters, so many problems, he at- 
tempts because the teacher says so, and in his new 
universe the teacher is supreme. At home he has al- 
ways chosen more or less; so, too, in the kindergar- 
ten his interest and choice determined the story or the 
game or the topic of conversation. He has delighted 
in building houses, modeling bails, weaving mats, 
playing games—and all, so far as he knew, for his own 
immediate pleasure and accomplishment. Other re- 
sults, to him unknown, were of course secured. He 
builded better than he knew. But in every case he re- 
joiced in some immediate accomplishment which he 
desired. 

In many cases the decreed exercises of the school 
are meaningless and purposeless to the beginner. 
Such exercises easily degenerate into dull and fruit- 
less routine, indifferent and profitless to teacher and 
pupil alike. To arouse desire and awaken conscious 
motive is the teacher’s most important work, and in 
teaching reading it should receive first consideration. 
She therefore, after securing such freedom and co- 
cperation as promise a fertile soil for her seed-plant- 
ing, calls the children about her to explain the purpose 
of the lessons which will fill their days. 

Perhaps she reads to them a story which they like, 
a new story which they have never heard. When she 
reaches the interesting climax she pauses to say: ‘‘I 
haven’t time to read the rest of the story now. How I 
wish you could read! Then you might take the book 
and read the story yourselves. Would you not like to 
learn to read, so that you could read stories like 
these?’’ 

In Hugh Miller’s graphic description of his child- 
hood experience in reading this element of purpose 
and desire is strongly emphasized. ‘‘The process of 
learning and acquiring had been a dark one,’’ he 
says, recalling his struggles with letters and syllables. 
He ‘“‘slowly mastered”’ these humble confidence 
in the awful wisdom of the schoolmistress, not know- 
ing whither it tended,’’ when (as a member of the 
Bible class—‘‘in the highest form’’) his mind ‘‘awoke 
fo the meaning of that most delightful of all narra- 
tives, the story of Joseph. Was there ever such a dis- 
covery made before?”’ 

‘' Such testimony might be repeated a thousand times 
Over by our pupils of today—if they were able to de- 
scribe their common experience. 
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It was the first vision of the goal that gave mean- 
ing, motive and conscious gladness to Hugh Miller’s 
study. Such motive and such meaning should pervade 
the earliest lessons in reading, and should be con- 
sciously recognized by pupil as well as teacher. We 
repeat, then: The teacher’s first effort, after becom- 
ing acquainted with her children, is to awaken this 
conscious desire to read and to secure intelligent co- 
operation in her exercises. 

One teacher suggests writing upon the board some 
sentence which has been whispered to her by the chil- 
dren, and then calling an older child from another 
room to read the secret. This is done again and 
again, until the children are eager to share the power 
which their comrade possesses and turn gladly to the 
tasks required of them, that they may the sooner 
reach their goal. 

There is a wide difference between such teaching and 
the routine drill which does not enlist the child’s de- 
sire. The enthusiastic bicyclist would smile if asked 
to exchange his mourning ride to the city for an hour’s 
exercise upon a fixed ‘‘bicycle exerciser’ in the back 
hall. Nor could the most skillful pedagog convince 
him that the exercise involved in making the wheel 
go round is as valuable as the spin which carries him 
to his destination thru the fresh morning air along 
roads bordered with flowered fields. Yet the contrast 
is no more marked than that between the task of the 
syllable-pronouncer who obediently performs his 
meaningless labor and that of the child who with con- 
scious and earnest desire sets himself to learn to read. 


Avenues of Language-Expression 


(Miss Della Justine Long ina paper read before the Ele- 
mentary Department of the N. E. A., 1904.) 


Altho there is a universal theory that language-training 
below the high school should come principally thru the 
work and the life of the school as a whole, a large part of 
the time assigned to English is still devoted to the study 
of grammar. That the reward of much of our grammar 
study is so slight is largely due to the fact that our Eng- 
lish grammar still rests on a Latin conception. The in- 
flections have largely disappeared from English, and still 
many giammars continue to regard them as an important 
element. When the time comes for the study of the re- 
lations between words, sentences, etc.. we should be able 
to presuppose a considerable power of abstraction in the 
pupils. Much of the grammar prepared for the grades 
nevertheless goes beyond the power of students below 
the high school. That the study of the science does not 
assure ability to use language is shown by the meager- 
ness of language, both spoken and written, of students 
who have been brought up on grammar, but who have 
not been accustomed to express themselves freely or to 
hear good, effivient English. The premature study of 
structure, moreover, given before experience with realities 
bas been sufficient to develop interest in structure, preju- 
dices pupils against a study which should have value 
later. This does not imply a disparagement of grammar 
study. I only mean to say in this connection that my 
observation in the intermediate and grammar grades has 
not made clear the relation between a knowledge of 
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the technique of language and a full, free development 
of power to use language. 

There is, to be sure, more need of form study in the 
upper grades, since the increasing field of thought brings 
need of understanding the possibilities of language for 
expressing finer differences of meaning. But this knowl- 
edge of structure can come only thru considering the 
word or sentence in the closest pussible relation to the 
thought it conveys. Ifthe child could once understand 
that he studies the relations between words because he 
can thereby make them a more efficient medium for his 
own use, not because there is a system of relations in- 
herent in the words themselves, the feeling of remoteness, 
of unreality, about this technica! study would surely be 
lessened. 

In the upper grades literature and art have a still larger 
place in bringing in both the thought of the great world 
and models of perfect expression, and often the poem or 
picture, when it has served this purpose, is made the 
basis for testing some bit of technical knowledge just re- 
ferred to. For several reasons this is an unfortunate use 
of a work of art. There is a great dash to the feelings in 
dropping’ suddenly from the inspiration of something 
beautiful toa survey of the outer form of that beauty. 
To make a list of nouns from a stirring poem not only 
diverts the purpose of the poem, but brings a disfavor 
upon the nouns which they do not deserve; for interest in 
them can come only thru learning of their use, and this 
is to be discovered in the very act of their service, not in 
disembodied lists. 

When pupils come to a conscious scrutiny of language, 
the cultivation of a feeling for the word that gives just 
the shade of meaning or the full force of an action; learn- 
ing to appreciate the greater strength in directness; the 
habit of clear imaging; recalling parts read which have 
made special appeal—all this goes with the discussion of 
acts and motives and the use of personal experience in 
interpretation. The habit of imaging is most important 
in the development of language thru literature. This 
means, of course, not merely visualizing, but includes all 
the unconscious motor expressions so characteristic of 
children. 


At this time, when verbal memory is at its hight (that 
is, in the intermediate grades), the beginning of a per- 
manent literary store may well be made, but there isa 
dissipation of energy in “learning by heart” anything 
that does not come within the true meaning of that 
phrase. If we could reduce the number of fragments 
committed to memory, choosing instead a smaller number 
of entire poems, we should, perhaps, be surer that they 
would last as a permanent source of pleasure. A small 
girl of my acquaintance innocently alluded to the 
“memory jams’’ she had been learning, little appreciat- 
ing the fitness of her phrase. 


If we were to sum up our perplexity over the written 
work, would it not be that the results show perfunctory 
effort? There are, of course, always special cases where 
genuine interest is unmistakable, but, on the whole, it is 
clear that the aim of the written work is to make the use 
of correct form habitual. When we attempt to explain 
the lack of spontaneity back of the written pages, we are 


again confronted by the futility of pursuing language 


culture thru the composition as a means in itself. This 
is made plain by the fact that when the child recoguizes 
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a genuine reason for his writing, it becomes a genuine 
effort on his part. This does not exclude the observance 
of correct form, but makes it a subordinate part of the 
aim. So long as there is a real interest in the writing 
from the child’s point of view, the subject is a minor 
matter. But writing for the sake of writing, on the 
theory that ‘‘practice makes perfect,’’ precludes the 
motive which alone give language value. There must be 
soem outcome beyond the page written; for example, the 
letter that is really mailed to someone with whom the 
writer has a personal relation of some kind, not merely an 
artificial, literary relation. 


Individuality develops rapidly during the grammar- 
grade period. New interests are springing up continually. 
The subject assigned to an entire class appeals less and 
less, which adds to the problem of selecting subject- 
matter that shall meet with a genuine response. This 
suggests in part the solution of the difficulty, namely, 
that we reduce the amount of written work. In support 
of this is the fact that pupils at this age are naturally 
conservative. Free, easy expression is no longer char- 
acteristic. And while the self-consciousness and the 
shyness and awkwardness of expression are quite appar- 
ent, the increase of mental activity and of assimilation 
are not always so clearly recognized. Itis a time of ab- 
sorption and storing up, and all that is assimilated will 
appear sooner or later in increase of individual strength. 

Summing this up, the communication of the native in- 
terests, worked out thru all the activities of the elemen- 
tary school, is the natural basis of the language; and the 
educative value of language-training rests on a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the thought-content and the interest 
in communicating or receiving that content alone give 
meaning to language. The primary aim in the language 
of the elementary school is the development of power to 
say freely what is pressing forward for expression in the 
child’s mind, The aim in the stuly of structure is that 
language may become a more efficient means for this ex- 
pression. 

The basis of all language-growth is oral expression. 
This is but saying that language is not merely a system 
of symbols which the child is to regard as already or- 
ganized outside of his own life, but that is a part of his 
own mind and heart which is to grow as he grows. 


Lessons on Word-Form 


We have now come to recognize in our teaching that 
knowing a thing is not equivalent to doing it, and that 
knowing does not always result in doing; so the day is 
past when the study of rules of grammar is depended 
upon for fixing correct habits of speech. The child’s 
forms of expression are fixed at home first thru the 
pattern which is set him by his father and mother and 
sisters and brothers, and second, by the constant repeti- 
tion of this form. The habit of correct expression must 
be fixed in the same way. The teacher must set the 
pattern for the children, and then occasion the use of the 
correct form. The following exercises illustrate the man- 
ner in which this can best be done. 


Exercises in Fixing Correct Forms 
(To correct the use of two negatives, as, “I ain’t got no 
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pencil;” “I didn't have no time.” Exercises given to 
primary graces.) 

Teacher.—Today I will play that I am borrowing. I 
will ask you to lend me something. Please lend me 
your knife. 

Pupil.—I ain’t got no knife. 

“Johnny, please let me take your knife.” 

“T haven’t got no knife.”’ 

‘Katie, please lend me your knife.” 

“T have no knife,” 

“Katie's answer was right. I like the way in which 
she said it. Listen; I will ask her again. Katie, please 
lend me your knife.”’ 

“T have no knife.”’ 

‘Johnny, please let me take your knife.” 

“T have no knife” 

“Please let me take your watch. Please let me take 
your umbrella.” 

have no umbrella.”’ 

“Please lend me your pen.” 

“T have no pen.” 

“Will you give me an orange?”’ 

“T have no orange.” 

‘‘Let Katie take your book.” 

The continuation of this exercise makes it necessary 
that every child use the correct form. The teacher should 
emphasize the correct form rather than the incorrect, 
calling attention to the one who gives the right answer 
and not the wrong one. 

(To fix the correct form of the pronoun used in the 
nominative case.) 

Teacher.—John and Peter may run across the room. 
John, teli me what you and Peter did. 

Answer.—Me and Peter run across the room. 

“Peter, tell me what you and John did.”’ 

“T and John ran across the room.”’ 

“The polite way is to name John before you name your- 
self. Now tell me again.” 

“John and I ran across the room.” 

‘Now, John, Peter told me very nicely. Listen while 
he tells me again. Now you may answer the question. 
What did you and Peter do?” 

‘*Peter and I ran across the room.” 

“Kate, in what class are you?”’ 

“T am in the highest class.” 

“In what class is Mary?” 

“Mary is in the highest class.” 

“Katie, tell me in what class you and Mary are.” 

“Mary and me are in the highest class. 

“Do you remember how Peter told me who ran across 
the room? Peter, tell us again. Now Kate, tell me who 
are in the highest class.” 

“Mary and I are in the highest class.” 

“Who lives on 10th Street? John, Jack, Mary? Mary, 
you may tell me what three children live on 10th Street.” 

‘John, Jack and I live on 10th Street.” 

“Susie and Belle may take these pencils.’’ 

“Susie, what girls have my pencils?” 

“Belle and I have your pencils.” 

“Belle, what girls have my pencils? 

‘“‘Susie and I have your pencils.”’ 

This exercise will need to be repeated many times in 
the ordinary schoolroom, but the children never tire of 
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the practice when varied as above suggested. The right 
form is emphasized, and the children are required to use 
it over and over again. This accomplishes much more 
than the repetition of a rule. The use of the right form 
becomes habitual only thru practice. Written exercises 
in filling blanks may be assigned after the right ideal of 
the form is fixed in the minds of the children. 

The mistakes which occur in the use of irregular verbs 
are always to be found in the use of the past tense and 
the perfect participles. There is no need of drilling up- 
on all the several forms. Center the attention upon those 
where the difficulty is found. 

Teacher (writing on the board).—Mary, what am I 
doing?” 

“You are writing on the board.” 

“John, what did I do?”’ 

“You wrote on the board.” 

“Kate, what have I done?” 

‘*You have written on the board.’’ 

“Mary, tell Kate what I did on the board.” 

‘‘Miss A. wrote on the board.” 

“Susie, tell Kate what I have done.” 

“Miss A. has written on the board.” 

“John, I will, give you my chalk. What did I do?” 

“You gave me your chalk.” 

“Kate, what have I done?”’ 

“You have given your chalk to John.’’ 

“Susie, what did I do.” 

“You gave your chalk to John.” 

“See this piece of paper. What am I doing?” 

“You are tearing the paper.” 

“What did I do?”’ 

‘**You tore the paper.” 

“What have I done?”’ 

“You have torn the paper.” 

“Mary, tell Kate what I did.” 

‘*Miss A. tore the paper.”’ 

“Kate, tell Susie what I have done.” 

“Miss A. has torn the paper.”’ 

‘See the crayon. What am I doing?”’ 

“Your are breaking the crayon.” 

“What did I do?”’ 

“You broke the crayon.” 

“What have I done?”’ 

“You have broken the crayon.” 

“Tell John what I have done.” 

“Miss A. has broken the crayon.” 

“Tell John what I did.” 

‘‘Miss A. broke the crayon.”’ 


In the above exercises the teacher must insist upon 
close attention to the form of the question, and exact 
answers. After a few such lessons, the children will be- 
come accustomed to the correct form and will observe its 
use in the class, and then it will be possible to call the 
attention of the pupil, by word or sign, to his use of the 
incorrect form, and such a correction will not interrupt 
the current of the lesson. After these exercises have 
been given, the teacher may insist upon the correct use in 
all the exercises of the day. Frequently the pupils be- 
come critics, and report any departure from the new ideal 
that has been presented to them. In selecting forms for 
drill, choose those that have been used incorrectly. Drill 
upon one until that form is fixed before attempting 
another.—Sara L. Arnold in Waymarks for Teachers. 
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Correcting Language Papers 


For mistakes in spelling give spelling drills rather 
than require the rewriting of a paper. Errors in 
punctuation are to be cured by careful discussion and 
explanation, followed by dictation exercises involv- 
ing the point misunderstood. The common errors of 
grammar yield to a similar treatment. If the vocabu- 
lary is meager write on the board words and phrases 
nearly equivalent and usable in the paragraph to be 
written; discuss them, and suggest that pupils select 
from this list or make an original selection, giving 
reasons for the choice. 

Whenever you mark an error try by a class drill or 
by conference with the pupil to prevent its recurrence. 
Each pupil should have a language notebook 1n which 
he writes matters to which he is to give attention, e. 
g., the words he misspells, the rules for capitals or 
commas he neglects to apply, the words he confuses 
in use, as ‘‘shall’”’ and ‘‘will,’’ the past tense and the 
past participle, the ambiguous use of the pronoun. 

The teacher should have private conferences with 
pupils concerning the mechanism and the thought 
of their writing, particularly and in increasing degree 
the thought. 


Corrections are most profitable when they come 
from a growing standard within the child and a desire 
on his part to make his ideals real. Too much correct- 
ing by the teacher or fellow pupils does harm. It is 
better to write anew, not rewrite, after a month or 
so, than to rewrite anything which the pupil has 
tried to do well. If due pains has been taken rewrit- 
ing is a tiresome and comparatively valueless effort. 


Many teachers fear to have pupils do written work. 


which is not to be corrected by the teacher, lest the 
pupils fall into careless habits. 

It is a great mistake to think that all work done by 
pupils must be criticised by the teacher. Where is 
the pupil’s ideal of excellence? What personal inter- 
est has he to improve? What inspiration has the 
teacher given that exists independent of the teacher’s 
pencil markings and lasts beyond them? 

The only large incentives are (a) the interest of the 
pupils in their own work, (b) the fact that their class- 
mates appreciate the degree of their success, (c) the 
steady interest of the teacher shown by help to do 
rather than by finding fauit with things done.—Tar- 
bell’s Teachers’ Manual. 


Neatness in Written Work 


The following is a little device that has helped to se- 
cure neatness in written work. It may be used in any 
grade from the tiny beginners to the older ones who 
are ready for the intermediate grade. 

Take five or six sheets of medium-weight manila 
cardboard 20x30 inches, or any convenient size. 

With a punch make holes near the upper corners. 

Put a loop of picture wire thru the holes, making 
the loop long enough to hang over tacks on the door 
or to the upper edge of the blackboard. 

Ou the front page paste a pretty picture and a 
motto. 
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The motto may be put on with brush and ink. 
Mine has a picture of a jolly little boy in a tuboggan 
cap. The motto is: 
“Do your best, your very best, 
And du it every day; 
Little boy and little girl, 
That is the wisest way.’’ 
—N. H. 


Utilizing Pictures. 


May I pass on to teachers who, like myself, have 
little artistic ability, some of my ways of gaining the 
end to be desired without the means? 

I have gone over my school journals, and any other 
papers, and cut out any simple outline pictures [ 
found. 

With a bit of impression paper I copied them on 
large sheets of manila cardboard. 

Each picture I copied several times, making number 
stories of them thus: One brownie + three brownies = 

Some of the pictures I colored with watercolors; 
others I brushed in with ink. 

At each corner I pasted one of the passepartout 
hangers and put tiny tacks along the upper edge of 
my blackboard. When the number work drags and 
‘‘two and two are four’’ has lost all interest I bring 
my chart and hang up before them, and it is good to 
see how quickly the little faces brighten. Pictures 
cut from flower catalogs are good for such work too. 
—N. H. 


Seat Work 


1. (a) Rule paper into one-inch squares. From each 
cut off all but one square, then all but two, all but 
three, etc., until only one remains. Children have 
thus made a fort. 

(0) Rule paper in one-inch squares and draw a 
flower, vegetable or anything as directed, in each 
square. 

2. (a) Gather autumn leaves; mount in booklets. 

(b) Cut out and color autumn leaves; mount in 
booklets. 

3. Write these directions on board and let children 
follow them. Make a chair with legs two inches high, 
seat one inch wide, back three inches high. 

4. Make a barn with roof six inches long and two 
inches wide. Make it four inches high. Make tho 
door two inches high and two inches wide. 

Note: It is well to draw the chair and barn on 
board at first, placing figures on back, legs, etc., to 
more plainly illustrate what is desired. 

5. Make picture scrap-books. 

6. Write on tablet backs or slates, or if your desks 
are not varnished write on them, with wet chalk, the 
new or difficult words in the spelling, reading or writ- 
ing lesson. 

Let children cover with green coffee. 

Note: Green coffee is better to use than other lentils, 
because it can be washed, children and mice will not 
eat it, it is not easily rushed, does not roll, and is 
attractive.—School Education. 
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Drawing and Construction @ork i! 

: ‘4 

The Divided Background in 
Pictorial Composition 


The divided background is used in both pictorial 
and‘decorative composition. In landscape painting, 
still life, representation, etc., the divided background 
usually; indicates a difference in direction of planes, 


| 


Fifth Year. 


as in a’still life composition the part below the divid- 
ing line may indicate the horizontal plane of the table 
while the part above the line may indicate the wall or 
other vertical plane behind the object. 

In decorative composition the divided background is 
somewhat of an abstraction, and while decorative 
composition has for its aim the representation or pic- 
turing of certain things, it especially emphasizes the 
arrangement of various spots. Pottery may be drawn 
to show beauty of form or color mainly, or it may in 
addition to these things show 

1. The enclosing form. 

2. The position within enclosing form. 

3. Variety of spaces at top, bottom and sides. There 


Fourth Year. 


should be more space in direction of strongest motion, 
and least space where there is greatest feeling of rest. 
The position of the dividing line is one of utmost 


importance and is something which can not be taught 
in a single lesson, as every object presents a new prob- 
lem in the placing of this line. 

In the firSt place the line should be drawa so as to 
divide the background into consistently related spots. 
If one part is very large and the other very small the 
mind does not readily feel this relationship. It is 


only by a decided mental effort that we can compare 


inches with yards, and on the same principle if the 
difference in size of the two parts of the background is 
very great they seem not to belong to each other. 

The dividing line may serve also as a support to the 
object in the weakest place. Generally speaking this 
line should be placed just below the largest part of the 
object. If the line is placed above the largest part of 


Fifth Year. ® 


the object, the object is apt to have the appearance of 
slipping thru the line. 

Try not to have many lines meeting or intersecting, 
for this reason: The difficulty of placing a table line is 
much increased where there is more than one object 
or where one of the objects has a handle. 

In the accompanying illustration if the table line 
was placed a half-inch lower there would be too great 
a difference in the size of the two parts of the back- 
ground, or if it had been placed a little higher it would 
have interfered with the handle. Practice will give 
greater power in placing this line so as to secure the 
best results. 

For the greatest good to result from this work it is 
essential to have frequent class criticisms of work. 
Each pupil gains from seeing the work of all the 
others. No two pupils will have exactly the same re- 
sults, therefore many drawings will present certain 
problems worked out in nearly as many different ways 
as there are students.—Drawing and Manual Training 
Journal. 


Handicraft 


For the Girls 


Foremost in handicraft should be a continuation of 
sewing, which is emphasized in the outline published in 
the December 1 number of The Intelligence. The work 
planned there should go on thru this month. More clothes 
for dolls may be made, and more furnishings for the 
pioneer house and the doll-house. Tiny sheets, pillow 
cases and comfortables may be made for the bed, or crib 
or cradle that the house is furnished with. Table-cloths, 
napkins ard scarfs for stands, dressing table, etc., may 


* be added. 
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For the Boys 

Various tools and vtensils of the pioneer period may be 
made, such as a flail, a wooden rake, a wooden shovel 
and ax handles. Some ingenious boy should make two 
or three kinds of traps. Boats with oars, or a sail boat, 
and acanoe may be made; a pack-saddle, snow-shoes 
and moceasins are suggested by the history for the 
month, a mortar and pestal for pounding corn may be 
made, and an old-fashioned wellsweep added to the 
pioneer equipment. 

Procure a horn from a butcher, consult some elderly 
person in the community as to how it may be cleansed 
and scraped thin. Add it to the store of pioneer articles. 
The preparation of hulled corn and of pemmican, fur- 
nishes interesting experiments in connection with the 
northern fur trade. 


Weaving 
If the pupils have not had considerable practice in 


weaving in the lower grades, it is well worth while to in- 
troduce a little hand weaving in the intermediate grades. 
If the teacher is not familiar with the work, she should 
get one of the excellent new books on the subject. 
“Handloom Weaving,” by Mattie Phipps Todd, is very 
helpful. 
Drawing 

Draw and color patterns for weaving. Draw patterns 
of the various articles to be made. Make maps of the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay region. Make careful maps 
showing the portages studied. Draw winter trees. 

Golor Work 

Dye materials for weaving. There is a certain pleasure 
in coloring things that should come at least once to every 
child. Itis a pity that so little of it is now done in the 
hones. It would better be dune after school some day 
when there is time. It is a good plan to invite the 
mothers to come in and assist with this work. This will 
help to guard against accidents. No experiment needing 
a lighted lamp should ever be undertaken if there is any 
doubt about the discipline of the school. The alcohol 
lamp of a chafing dish may be used, and the dyeing done 
in a granite kettle. 

Use the butternut and walnut bark and shells, as di- 
rected in October. They must be steeped mych longer 
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now, and the colors will be darker, with no hint of green 
in them. Buy a little madder and cochineal at a drug 
store, and dye red. There are always elderly people in 
every neighborhood who can give explicit directions for 
this work. Let the children see clearly how much trouble 
it used to be to get good coloring. 

Finally, try a few aniline dyes. Excellent directions 
are given in Chapter VI of Miss Todd’s book on weaving. 


Plan the Morning Exercises 


Systematic plans for morning exercises will prove as 
helpful to the school as any class work done. The be- 
ginning is one-half of the whole. Frequently the en- 
tire spirit of the schoolroom is purified, sweetened, up- 
lifted, calmed ana directed by appropriate opening ex- 
ercises. A few moments well spent in this work is 
never time lost. Prepare for it as tor any recitation. 
Vary the program. Let nothing else be doing. Put 
heart into it. Lessons for life are often taught thus. 
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Number and Arithmetic i! 


Ought Number Teaching To Be 
Omitted inthe First Three 
Grades 


SUPT. GEO. H. WHITCHER, N. H. 

Not long ago a prominent educator remarked that 
‘“‘we ought not to teach number in the first two or 
three grades,’’ and while he probably meant some- 
thing other than his words implied, it 1s none the less 
unfortunate that statements of this kind should fall 
unqualified upon the willing ears of those who use 
them to uphold conclusions quite at variance with the 
opinions of our best educational thinkers. 

As the above quotation stands, and as it was left in 
the minds of those who heard it, it would be equally 
true to say that we ought not to teach language, na- 
ture study or geography in the first two or three 
grades; indeed, we might use it as proof that the first 
two or three grades ought to be dropped altogether 

.and the child be allowed to run at large until he is 
nine or ten years old. 

The speaker above quoted had in mind, no doubt, 

formal number, and was fighting against that most 
unreasonable tradition that little first and second 
grade pupils ought to begin memorizing that Grube 
.. abomination known as ‘‘the forty-five combinations, ”’ 
and he was right in hitting that ugly head with almost 
any kind ofaclub. Still there is no excuse for deny- 
ing the pupil the opportunity for acquiring a number 
foundation, and just as a language foundation is laid 
by talking and writing, a science foundation by see- 
ing and handling the things of nature, or a geography 
foundation by observing babbling brooks, sloping hill- 
sides or decaying rock, so ought the number founda- 
tion to be laid in number experience. 


The function of the school is to aid the pupil in ac- 
quiring an all-round experience, starting with that 
brought from the home and building systematically 
upon it. 

A five-year-old pupil, when he first comes to the 
public school some bright September morning, brings 
with him more of actual mental and physical accomp- 
lishment—such, for example, as a language mastered, 
eyes sharp to see, a brain that questions everything 
with its ever-ready how and why, hands that obey the 
will and feet that are guided by the refiex centers— 
than any teacher can hope to equal in any other five 
years of that pupil’s life, and this power has all been 
gained since the helpless little fellow first saw the 
light of day by contact with his immediate surround- 
ings. 

It is safe to say that every line of mental or physi- 
cal activity that leads to something good and useful 
later on in life is thus started under normal conditions 
and in harmony with the great psean of human evolu- 
tion. 

A babe at an early day observes the cat and dog; at 


the age of a year he speaks their name—here is nature 
study and language. At three years he knows there 


‘are two kittens on the floor, one apple in the plute, or 


three cows in the pasture—here is number and nature 
study. At four he will exercise judgment in breaking 
a cooky or piece of candy into two pieces so that his 
little sister may share in the feast; he will tell you 
that ‘‘sister has half of the cooky,”’ or, if the halving 
has been imperfectly performed, he may tell you that 
“‘sister’s piece is smaller’’ than his own, as quite likely 
it will be. Or, if two pieces of a stick of candy, one 
but a trifle longer than the other, are presented for his 
choice, there is not much danger of his taking the 
smaller. 


Our first-grade pupil comes to the schvol with the 
language germ not only sprouted but well grown; he 
has his facts of observation of plants and animals, of 
wild and cultivated flowers, of fruits from the orchard 
and nuts from the forest, of clouds that float and 
waters that flow, of hillsides he has toiled up or tum- 
bled down, of snow paths to coast over and ice to slide 
on;and he has his number concepts too, such as an 
accurate discrimination between the short and long 
stick of candy, the large and small piece ot pie. 


He can halve an apple, tho he prefers a whole one. 
Now having all these lines of mental activity founded 
in his everyday experience, has the school a right to 
say that this or that line must cease developing, or at 
best be left to shift for itself? Have we any more right 
to withhold the stimulus to number development than 
we have to say: ‘‘Stop talking; your language pow- 
ers are ahead of your thinking. What you need isto 
think a year or two and then talk.’’? 


We do not teach formal grammar in the first two or 
three grades, but we do teach language, and a whole 
lot of it too. We do not tell the pupil that his notns 
and verbs must agree in number, but we do corract 
his speaking and writing to conform to that rule. We 
do not teach a ‘‘language consciousness,’’ but we do 
develop a ‘‘language sense.”’ 

In the same way we should not teach formal num- 
ber, but we should systematically, persistently and 
rationally lead the pupil to add to his little store of 
number experiences, gained before coming to school 
by measuring, comparing, grouping and judging. To 
check this normal tendency of the mind for a year or 
two is as wrong as to withhold moisture or sunl:ght 
from vigorous, growing young plants. 

Yes, we want to teach number from the Very irst 
day of the first year inschool. Teach it rationally, so 
that all the child’s powers shall be employed, his mus 
cles in manipulating scissors, pencil or brush, or in 
placing sticks and tablets, using crayon on the bleck- 
board, or in fashioning clay or pulp; his judgment in 
discriminating as to size and form as well as in deter- 
mining ‘‘how many.’”’ 

He may talk, or write, or draw, or model in clay, or 
weave colored splints, or whittle, or bvild block 
houses, and all the while add to his number experi- 
ence. The true education develops the whole of the 
pupil’s powers, gives him mastery over himself, makes 
him able to do, and at the same time builds a deep, 


broad foundation for number.—Journal of Education. 
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THE CATHOLIC 


An Arithmetic Talk 


A. E, WINSHIP. 


More ind more is it apparent that we are wasting a 
deal of time in arithmetic. We are doing much under 
the name of arithmetic that is valueless, if not positively 
harmful. 

The aim should be, and the only aim should be, to 
secure mathematical correctness, poise and alertness. 
Accuracy is nowhere so easily established as a habit as 
in arithmetic. There is no other mental characteristic 
so valuable. Any work in number that does not insist 
upon absolute accuracy is pedagogically criminal. 

Mental poise is nowhere so easily established as in 
number work. Nowhere else is it so readily discernible 
whether the aim is accurate, and this is only possible 
when the mind is steady. Arithmetical activity requires 
a mind calm and balanced, and next to accuracy this is 
the greatest mental need in life. 

Alertness is nowhere so easily developed as in arith- 
metical processes. What one does or fails to do may 
here be registered to the fractional part of an effort. 

To Know how to do is of little consequence unless one 
does what he Knows how to do accurately, with perfect 
poise and great alertness. 

The limitations that we place upon our ¢chool arith- 
metic are absurd. True there may be, doubtless are, 
some children who can do little, and of whom little 
should be demanded, but with most it is simply silly to 
stop where we do. There is no conquest worth while to 
a normal mind in anything or everything that the 
ordinary school arithmetic provides for, Personally, I 
have as little use for mathematics as a man can have, 
and yet I need, or think I do, the mental tonic thereof, 
and T count by 3’s and 6’s to 300, by 7’s to 700, by 9’s 
to 900, by 11’s to 1100, and by 13’s to 1300; recite the 
squares of all numbers to 100, and name the prime num- 
bers to 200 practically every month. It is profitable to 
me, as a very busy man, to limber up my mind along the 
mathematical side. I write ard talk and grapple with 
problems and with men vastly better by testing my 
mental machinery to see if it is accurate, poised and 
alert in this way. How much more profitable to a stu- 
dent who is setting a pace for life. 


Cc unting 


Counting is a vigorous exercise if it is carried far 
enough. It keeps the mind wonderfully alert. Of 
course this is not true if we merely count by ones or 
twos, but by the time we count by thirteens there is 
something done mentally. 

By ones and twos we have compassed all possible com- 
plications when we reach 20. 

By threes we have not compassed these complications 
till we reach 300. There is slight virtue in counting by 
twos above 20, but with threes we must count to 300 
before the discipline is important. It is well worth one’s 
while to appreciate even this simple fact. From 30 to 60 
and from 60 to 90 we but repeat the rhythm up to 30, but 
at 100 the rhythm is off and we start all over again. 
Children should count by threes to 300 early, often and 
persistently. 
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5 8 11 14 17 2 2 2 2 
201 4 7 13 «19 22 2 28 

If he observes that in the second 100 he has each time 

one less than in the first 100, and in the third 100 one 

less than in the second, or two less than in the first, it 
will be great sport. It keeps him thinking of the first 
or second while reciting the third. Test the different 
members of the class as to the rapidity with which they 
can count by threes to 300, and then test them by their 
own record from week to week, or month to month. 

Of course, at first it will be straight adding by threes, 

but after atime it is interesting to note the relations 

above 100 and then above 200. 

In fours there is no change above 100. 

In fives there is no change above 200. 

In sixes the practice must go to 300, and is as valuable 
as in threes. 

In sevens it must go to 700. This is heroic and must 
be insisted upon, and must be given much practice. 

You can add by sevens with perfect ease by taking 3 
less than 10 more. With a little practice you can do this 
as fast as you can speak, and it is just as easy to say 567, 
574, 581, 588, as to say 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Eights are counted to 400 only and there is not the 
slightest difficulty, because it is 2 less than 10 more. 

Nines to 900 are easy because it is but 1 less than 10 
more. 

Elevens to 1100. 
more. 

In the ease of 12’s, it 1s 2 more. 

Thirteens seem complicated at first, but you add as 
fast as you can speak after a little practice, as it is 3 
more than 10 more. It is as easy to say 923; 936, 949, 
962, 975, 988, as to say 13, 26, 39, 52, 65, 78. It is delight- 
ful exercise if you keep it up to 1300, as each hundred 
has an entirely different combination from any preced- 
ing 100. 


In each case it is 1 more than 10 


Prime Numbers 
1 3 5 


19 
23 29 
31 37 
41 43 47 
53 59 
67 
71 673 19 
83 89 
97 
101 1038 107. 109 
113 
121 127 
131 1387 189 
151 157 
163 16/7 
173 179 
181 
191 197 199 


The following well-known ruies, together with a 
knowledge of the multiples of 7 and 18, inake it an easy 
matter to know the prime numbers. Of course, no even 
number is prime, and no number ending in 5 is prime. 
This leaves only numbers ending 1, 3, 7 and 9 to be con- 
sidered. 


Any number the sum of whose digits is divisible by 3, 


is so devisible and is not prime. 

Then 117, 171, 153, 129 are not prime, because the sum 
of the digits is divisible by 3. 

If the sums of the odd and even digits are the same or 
are divisible by 11, then the number is so divisible, and 
is not prime. 

Then 187, 143, 121 are not prime——Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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THE 


and Distory 


Ways and Highways of 
Transportation 


E. A. M. 


Canals 


While rivers are the natural highways ot transpor- 
tution, yet they do not always run in the directions 
that make them available for use, asin the case of the 
great rivers of rich and fertile Siberia, which must 
await artiticial means of communication for develop- 
ment of its great natural wealth; and while water- 
ways afford much cheaper routes of transportation 
than those on land, because of the smaller expense of 
maintaining a roadbed, yet these natural waterways 
often afford very roundabout routes; hence as a coun- 
try’s commerce develops artificial waterways called 
canals must sometimes be constructed. England, the 
home of the world’s greatest commercial nation in 
some respects, is such a network of them that south 
of Durham no place is more than fifteen miles from 
navigation of some kind. 

The student who investigates this subject will tind 
it replete with history and commercial geography of 
increasing importance as the years go on and the 
world’s growing commerce demands enlarged facilities 
for transportation. 

Ancient Canals 

The earliest canals were built for irrigation pur- 
poses. Their adaptation to nuvigution came after- 
wards. Among the tirst recorded instances is that of 
the royal canal at Babylon which was enlarged tor 
transportation about 600 B. C. The ancients con- 
structed some notable cunals for transportation. One 
ot these was at Alexandria (332 B. C.), connecting the 
port of Alexander’s new city with the Nile, whose 
mouths were then obstructed by bars. The Romans 
constructed the canal of Marius (Fossa Mariana, 102 
B. C.). connecting the lower Rhone with the Mediter- 
ranean. In the eighth century Charlemagne began 
canals joining the Main and the Rhine with the Dan- 
ube, thus connecting the ocean with the Black Sea. 

Locks 

Before the seventeenth century, however, canuls 
were impossible 1n many places for lack of locks, 
whose invention is claimed by both Italy and Holland, 
which used them three centuries ago. A lockisa 
watertight enclosure used to raise and lower boats to 
different levels. ‘the side walls of a lock must be 
built to withstand the enormous pressure of saturated 
earth when the lock is empty of water. Watertight 
gates close each end. 

Water doesn’t ran uphill, yet boats can be taken 
from lower to higher levels by means of locks. The 
water in the lock being at the same hight as the 
water in the lower level, the bout enters the lock and 
the lower gates are shut. Valves in the upper gates 
are then opened and enough water is let in to raise it. 
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to the same hight as that of the upper level. The up- 
per gates are then opened and the boat passes out into 
the upper level. In locking from an upper to a lower 
level the process is reversed. Of course both gates 
end the top of the lock must be slightly above the up- 
per water level. Thus boats are enabled to climb up 
hills. 

On the Grand Canal in China, where you would ex- 
pect them to keep right on doing things in the hardest 
possible way, because change is forbidden by their re- 
ligion, they pull the boats to higher levels by hauling 
them up inclined planes. This great canal, built in the 
thirteenth century to join the Pei Ho and the Yang- 
tse-Kiang Rivers, 500 miles apart, is really a series of 
canalized rivers about 650 miles long, and with its 
connecting rivers affords an inland navigation of 
about 1,000 miles. The Grand Canal, shown on the 
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Map Rover or CHINA’S GRAND CANAL, 
accompanying map, runs from Hangchow to Tientsin 
and was built not so much for the necessities of traf- 
fic as to avoid the pirate vessels that infest the coast. 

The World’s Great Canals 
The world now has completed nine great ship canals. 
The tenth, which in some respects will be the greatest 
of them all, is yet to be constructed across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Following are these most important 
canals in chronological order: 
1. The Welland, connecting Lake Erie with Lake 
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Ontario, originally constructed in 1833 and enlargedin originates in the territory contiguous to Lake Erie 
1871 and 1900. These conditions largely account for the fact that the 
2 and 3. The two canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. number and tonnage of vessels passing the St. Mary’s 
The St. Mary’s Falls Canal was opened in 1855 and en- River canuls so greatly exceed those of the Welland. 
larged in 1881 and 1896. The Canadian Canal at St. A study of the two maps, showing the iron and copper 
Mary’s River was opened in 1896. region xbout Lake Superior and their shipping and 
4, The Suez Canal, begun in 1859, finished in 1869. receiving ports, further explains the increased ton- 
5. The Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, begun in nage passing thru the ‘‘Soo”’ canals, which is greater 
1877 and finished in 1890. by a third than the world’s traffic going out of the 
6. The Corinth Canal, begun in 18&4 and completed Mediterranean Sea into the Suez Canal. 
in 1893. 


7. The Manchester Ship Canal, completed in 1895. Reintorcing the Text-Book in 
8, The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, connecting the North Geo hing . 
Sea and the Baltic, completed in 1895. graphy Teac & 
9. The Elbe and Trave Canal, also connecting the To secure this more complete mastery and connec- 
North Sea and the Baltic, was opened in 1900. tion of facts in geography there is great value in oral 
Ship Ganals Connecting Great Lakes drills, both for the class as a whole and for individuals. 


The three ship canals intended to give continuous Large wall maps are of special use. With such maps, 
passage to vessels from the head of Lake Superior to and a pointer in his hand, the teacher can give rapid 
oral drills upon cities, rivers, countries, peninsulas 
a “Ss and bays, mountains and political divisions—in fact, 
upon all the leading pointsin geography. Many of 
ed Tower these facts range themselves in great series along traf- 
| routes, river-courses or coast lines, or they may be’ 
| traced along parallel lines of latitude or along great 
mountain chains. If is an easy matter to arouse 
strong enthusiasm and a vigorous class spirit in these 

WISIONSIN When new and difficult geographical names are pro- 
cries Copper Shipping Port 4 | nounced, first by the teacher and then in concert by 
the class and singly by pupils, they are very quickly 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River are the Wel- tastened in the memory. Much more can be accom- 
land Canal, the St. Mary’s Falls Canalat Sault Ste. pjished in a short time by vigorous drills in the class 
Marie, Mich., and the Canadian CanalatSt. Mary’s than by long periods of seat study. Such drills as 
River. In point of importance, measured by their these can be thrown in at odd moments almost daily 
present use, the canals at the St. Mary’s River by far jp geographical work, and they give variety and in- 
surpass the Wolland Canal, the number of vessels terest to geographical study. Without such drills it is 
passing thru the canals at the St. Mary’s River being gjmost certain that many of the commonest names 
eight times as great as the number passing thru the nd facts will not be well mastered. The children 
may not know how to pronounce the new names, and 
if they learn them at all at their seat study they are 


0 iB wo apt to learn them wrong. Children will get much de- 
mit. trom ove a year | tailed knowledge from special type studies, but they 
« fail to acquire that ready mastery and comprehensive 


r “1 grasp which nothing but drill exercise is likely to give. 
|[__Javasawal # These drills fill in to a large extent the necessary facts 
: . lying between the larger types and give that mastery 
of geography in its usual setting which makes it prac- 


tical. 
mee “a In the treatment of the topics worked out in the 
text-books there are several ways in which the teacher 


may strengthen and reinforce the text-bouk lessons. 
In the assignment of lessons in the book it is well for 
eee, we i the teacher to consider carefully how to open up the 
beta acioseestied . subject in such a way that the assignment of the les- 
a : rae son itself becomes something of a revelation of inter. 
Welland andthe tonnage of the former nearly forty esting problems and questions dealt with in the book- 
times as great as that of the latter. One of the im- Merely to assign a number of paragraphs or pages in 
of a book is insipid, but1f the teacher calls attention to 
Cf © Superior region, Iron what they have been studying and shows how it leads 
ore, is chiefly used in the section contiguous to Lake up to the following topics, recalls some familiar ex- 
Erie, and a large proportion of the grain coming from perience or knowledge of the children, shows how the 
Lake Superior goes to Buffalo and on to the Atlantic essen will be helped by a proper study of maps, or by 


coast by way of the Erie Canal and railroads centering 


at Buffalo. The most important article in the west- ofalesson. With many children the victory is half 
ward shipments thrn the Sault Ste. Marie canals, coal. wor. The purpose thet underlies all this is not to give 
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excessive help to the children, thus reducing their 
own self-activity and independent effort, but rather to 
stimulate to stronger effort, to thoughtful study, to 
an independent use of books and materials. A great 
deal depends upon the teacher’s knowing how to as- 
sign a lesson properly. 

It is generally admitted that there are several im- 
portant ways by which the knowledge contained in the 
text-books should be enlarged upon in class discus- 
sion. This may be done by the presentation of addi- 
tional facts by the teacher, by the use of geographical 
readers, guide-books and books of travel by the chil- 
dren, and by collecting illustrative pictures, maps and 
magazine articles from various sources. Most success- 
ful teachers of geography use all these methods of 
awakening the children to thoughtfulness and inde- 
pendent use of sources. It might seem that the text- 
books are so full of material on important topics that 
not much of this sort needs to be added, and certain it 
is that the text-book lessons should be the nuclei 
around which this additional material is clustered 
and to which it is made contributary. But there is 
one inevitable deficiency in text-book work which the 
teacher alone can make good. This deficiency lies in 
the meagerness of the concrete and illustrative details 
of each subject. If children wish to know how a ca- 
nal lock works, how iron is smelted in a blast furnace, 
how. the jetties for deepening the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi are constructed, how the water-power of a river 
is applied to a millwheel, how an irrigating ditch is 
constructed, how gold is gotten out of a mine, and 
scores of other similar problems, they will not find 
them explained in text-books. Yet these may be the 
very meatiest parts of the lesson. Nor can we throw 
the blame for this defect upon the text-books. It 
would be impossible for text-books to contain such 
material. It lies with the teacher and the children to 
work these thing? out in the classroom on the basis of 
the text-book work. This implies, of course, that the 
teacher, as well as the children, must have some time 
for the reading of geographical readers and other ref- 
erence books.—McMurry’s Teachers’ Manual. 


How to Teach Advanced 
Geography 


Prof. Hathaway in his ‘‘How to Teach the Frye Ge- 
ographies’’ lays down nine maxims with which every 
teacher of any geography should be familiar. In your 
work with your advanced geography class are you ex- 
tending their knowledge of these principles? 

1. Slopes decide the directions of rivers, and by 
rivers we are able to find out the direction of slopes. 

2. Coarser soil is found near the heads of streams, 
while the finest soil is in the vicinity of the outlet. 

3. Water is necessary to all forms of vegetable life. 

4. Deltas are formed from soil worn off from high 
land and deposited where slow streams empty into 
still water. 

5. By means of evaporation and precipitution the 
rivers are supplied with water. 

6 By means of divides river basins and systems are 
formed. 

7. Wind, frost and running water are the chief 
agencies in pulverizing rock and wearing down moun- 
tains. 

8. Running water is the chief agency in transport- 
ing material from the mountain regions to the low- 
lands, and most of the lowlands of the world have 
been thus made. 

9. The chief agency in shaping shore forms is the 
ocean. 
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Importance of Early Use of 
Knowledge 


If I learn a poem it easily passes from the mind, at 
least enough of it to make the rest valueless, but if I 
can recite it to some friend incidentally, or better on 
the platform, it is a permanent possession. The same 
is true with any facts and figures picked up from 
books, papers or conversation, or of any story or 
conundrum enjoyed. You have heard a ‘‘funny’’ lec- 
ture, brimful of laughable stories, or have passed an 
evening with a set of jolly comrades who rattled off 
stories and conundrums by the string, and a day or 
two after could not recall more than two of them, 
and those two were the ones you had retold to some 
one else. This is as true of the facts, figures and proc- 
esses learned in school. Everything passes from the 
mind sooner or later, usually sooner, unless it is used 
in some sensible way. About all the real value in the 
one-time correlation craze was in the fact that it 
sought to apply everything used in some other rela- 
tionship, and that was of inestimable service. It went 
into a state of innocuous desuetude because it was so 
overworked in the effort to hunt up some fourteenth 
uncle, aunt and cousin scheme in which the relation- 


. Ship was so distant that the application did not apply. 


All knowledge must be early applied in order for it to 
be one’s own knowledge.—Journal of Education. 


Winter Suggestions 


Keep a record of all the extra cold days. Of the days 
of good sleighing, of good coasting, good skating. 

Have essays upon “The Snowstorm,” “Skating,” 
“Coasting,” “Sleighriding,” when each is most timely. 

Call attention to the way that smoke rises on a clear 
cold day. 

Have studies of the frostwork on windows these snap- 
ping cold mornings. 

Fishing thru the ice isa good topic for conversation 
and composition in the communities where it is common. 

Teach about pickerel and lake trout. 

Study about ice cutting. 

It is the season for moose and deer. 

“A Slippery Day’’ makes a good subject for a semi- 
comic composition, especially for children who can illus- 
trate their writing. 

Lumbering is a good theme tor February. 

Study the trees that are cut by lumbermen. 

The nuts of commerce are good themes for the season. 

“Crows in Winter” would make a good subject for a 
few paragraphs by children that had observed them. 

Burn’s ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night”’ is good reading. 

“The Wood Pile” is another good subject for a few 
paragraphs touching upon the varieties of wood, the 
qualities of each, the way in which it is chopped, etc. 

The laurel, the holly, the yew, the juniper, the persim- 
mon, the magnolias, are good winter studies. 


Are you keeping a weather record? The days are 
lengthening. 

Watch for the northern lights. By what other name 
are they called? 


You may find green ferns under the snow. 
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The pussywillows are covered with tiny scales. 

The crows are looking for food after the snow. 

These are the days in which to read stories of the Es- 
kimo. Have you read Schwatka’s ‘‘Children of the 
Cold?”’ 

Look at the snow crystals and sketch them. 

- How many different forms do you find? 

You can now study the bark of the trees, and their 
general form. 

“The Open ‘Wood Fire” is a good subject for a dream- 
ing composition. 

The hare has put on his winter coat. What color is it? 

The snowbirds and tree sparrows still flock about the 
seed stalks in the garden. 

If there is a telescope in your neighbsrhood, get a peep 
at the winter sky; it you have not that advantage, make 
the best use of your own eyes. 

Have you read Ball’s “Star Land?” 
best books for your young people. 

Does the sap in the trees freeze? 

Can you tell by looking at the clouds whether we are 
going to have rain or snow? 

Are the snowflakes larger in a severe storm ora mild 
oue? 

To what depth is the ground frozen? 

What effect does the frost have on stones and cliffs? 

Do more plants die of the cold winters when the snow 
fall is heavy or when it is light? 

What animals feed on the young buds of trees? 

Do you know another name for the chickadee? 

How many animals can you name that sleep days and 
prowl about for food during the night?—American Pri- 
mary Teacher. 


It is one of the 


Valentine’s Day 


Ask the children to bring pretty cards or pictures 
that they think would look well on the valentines 
they are to make for each other. The teacher should 
100k the collection over and select the pictures or 
cards most appropriate. 

Have the children cut out of colored cardboard 
double and single hearts, using patterns furnished by 
the teacher. The hearts may be decorated with water- 
colors or with tiny hearts cut from gold paper. If the 
children wish they can paste gold paper over the card- 
board hearts, then add their pretty pictures. Tie four 
or five of the hearts together in a ‘“‘string.’’ Have 
simply the word valentine or appropriate little verses 
written or printed on the hearts. Elaborate valen- 
tines may be constructed with lace paper and colored 
ribbon tied in little bows and fastened around the 
hearts. 

Some of the children will wish to make valentine 
books of colored paper with verses written inside. 
Ribbon and laee paper add to the daintiness and beauty 
of these. 

Let one room make valentines for the children in 
another room. Have the names of the latter room 
written on a piece of paper. Each child may draw a 
name and make a valentine for the child whose name 
is on the card. ‘his will do away with any hard feel- 
ings and none will feel called upon to choose the pret- 
tiest girl or the most popular boy. Yet none must 
know who is to be the valentine of any other child. 
The secret should be tenderly guarded; the interest in 
the giving is increased fourfold when this is done.— 
Conn. School Journal. 
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ALICE FITZPATRICK, EL PASO, TEXAS. 

This lesson should be given on the occasion of a snow 
storm. It will be well worth the while of the teacher te 
put aside the routine work of the day and devote the 
time necessary to this subject. It will be an opportune 
time for impressing such facts about snow as should be 
taught in this grade (First Primary), and the recreation 
afforded by the diversion will work for good in the 
memories of the children. 

Permit the children to satisfy the eye by looking out of 
the windows, then lead them to talk on the beauties of a 
snow storm. Let your aim be to bring them into a full 
appreciation of this, one way in which Nature gives ex- 
pression to beauty, and let them marvel at the reasons for 
the whiteness of the flakes, and the identity thruout the 
variety of the crystals. 

Formation of Snow—The children have learned from 
experiments in evaporation of water, that heat changes 
the water into vapor. Explain that the heat of the sun 
changes some of the water in rivers, ponds, etc., into 
vapor, and that this is drawn far up into the air. When 
the air is cold enough it turns the vapor into snowflakes 


and it then falls toward the earth. Why does the snow 
fall slowly? 

Are we glad to have the snow—if so why are we glad? 
At this point lead the children to observe and think and 
draw from them the 

Uses of Snow—(a) Gives moisture to plants and tree- 
roots. Itserves same purpose as does rain in summer. 

(b) Keeps seeds and roots of plants warm. 
(c) Purifies the air. 

Observation of Snow Crystals—Catch snowflakes on 
black velvet cloth, and examine thru a magnifying glass 
to discover shape. 

Snow nature seems to be bound by a law of sizes. 
Eminent scientists tell us that all snow crystals are six- 
rayed or hexagon plate shaped, occasionally a three or 
twelve rayed crystal is seen, but the three-rayed may be 
an interrupted formation and the twelve a double—but 
the centers are all always hexagonal. This law of the 
angles is never broken, the rays themselves are often 
broken, but never the creative law. This is one of Na- 
ture’s most beautiful and wonderful phenomena. 

Call the attention of the children to this creative law, 
and let them wonder at Nature’s reason for this identity 
thruout variety. How did it happen, or why? 
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Reading—Such sentences as, 

The snow is white. 

It comes from the clouds. 

The snow makes the air pure, etc., should be ob- 
tained from the children, by questioning, and written on 
the blackboard as given, to be used as a supplementary 
reading lesson for the day. 

Drawing — 
(a) Chalk Drawing of Snow Scene. 
(b) Simplest form of snow crystals. 
Paper Cutting—Snow Stars. 
Directions for cutting: 
1d inck squares of white tissue paper. (Several to 
child.) 
1. Fold to make oblong. 
2. Fold e, b, d. 
3. Fold a, b, e. 
4. Fold again bringing together edges d, e. 
Almost any kind of a cut will result ina six-pointed 
figure which wili resemble a snow crystal. 


Rest Exercise— 


Snowball game in pantomine. 
Stories— 
(a) “How The Cloud Specks Became Snowflakes.”’ 
(b) “The North Wind and the Snow Princess.”— 
Forest and Field. Vol. IV.—Chase. 
Songs— 
Where Do All The Daisies Go? 
The Snow Is Falling Fast. 
Song of the Snow Stars. 
Memory Gems— 
“Whenever a snowflake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say “Good by,”’ 
“Good-by, dear cloud, so cool and gray!” 
Then lightly travels on its way. 


And when the snowflake finds a tree, 
“Good day!” it says; “Good day to thee!” 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

I'll rest and call my comrades here.”’ 
“Help one another,”’ the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed, 
One of us here would not be felt, 

Oue of us here would quickly melt; 
But ll help you, and you help me, 
And then what a splendid drift there’ll be.” 

This is the way the snow comes down, 

Softly, softly falling; 

So he giveth his snow like wool, 
Fair and white and beautiful; 
This is the way the snow comes down, 

Softly, softly falling. 


Additional Seat Work—({1) The advanced class may 
find occupation by writing lists of words that are sug- 


~ | 


gested by snow. (2) And taking “Snow” for the subject 
write a story. 

Note: This lesson is planned for the First Primary 
Grade, and gives only such facts as are within the com- 
prehension of the children of that age, that is, they can 
“see” as far into the miracle of snow nature as we “grown 
ups” and marvel at the whys and hows. It has proven 
by actual trial, a very enjoyable lesson to the little ones. 


January Nature Study 


HENRIETTA M. LILLEY IN THIRD SCHOOL YEAR. 
We have now not only a new day, a new week, a new 
month, but much more, a new year. When we met to- 
gether before we wrote December 1904, now we will 
write January 1905. Let the pupils recall many things 
that have happened during this year, and of the many 
joys they hope to have during the coming year. Talk of 
how they have grown. Ask if they have grown taller and 
stronger, wiser and better, in the year that has passed. 

Now talk about the children of 1905. January and 
February are dressed in white. March in brown, April 
and May in light green, June, July and August in 
darker green, September in yellow, October in red, 
November in brown, and December in white. 

The sunshine chart will be examined and a clear pic- 
ture of each month recalled. Thus the changing seasons 
will march before their eyes in actual procession. The 
series of landscape pictures will also be examined, 
making clearer the color aspect of the months. The 
temperature chart will show the gradual decrease of heat 
from September till January. 

Talk to the children of the good things they had for 
Christmas dinner, and of the foods eaten every day. Lead 
them to see that food is necessary to life. 


I. List of foods eaten every day—bread, meat, 
potato, milk. 


II. Sources of foods. 
1. Animals—meat, milk, eggs. 
2. Plants—fruits, vegetables, nuts. 
3. Minerals—salt, lime, water. 

III. Constituents of foods—test for starch by the 
use of iodine, albumen, sugar, gluten, oils and 
fats. 

IV. Test for sugar—taste. 

Test for albumen—Try the white of an egg 
in a test tube heated over an alcohol lamp. 
Note its behavior. Try bits of lean meat 
the same way and the same substance will 
be found. - 
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Necessity of masticating starchy foods. 

Test for gluten—Wash flour until a sticky 
substance remains. 

Test for carbon—burning, 

Uses of foods. 

Compare summer and winter diet. 

Compare the Eskimo’s food with our summer 


meal and our winter meal. Account for the 
difference. 


Air 
Necessary to man. 


1. Prove by a simple experiment. 

2. Other things to which air is necessary— 
plants, fire; prove by putting a candle un- 
der a tight jar. 

Air is all around us. 


1. Prove by a simple experiment. 

2. Greatest hight at which children have 
found. air. 

3. Distance under ground at which air has 
been found. 

Effect of heat on air. Expansion. 


Partly fill a balloon with air and dip it in hot 
water. 


Movements of air. 


1. Hold a paper over the radiator. 

2. Take the temperature of the air at the 
floor and near the ceiling. 

3. What happens to heated air. 

4. Hold a candle above and below a window. 
What causes the difference in the direction 
the flame turns? 

5. In how many ways can the air be made to 
move? 

Should the air in the schoolroom move? 


1. Breathe into lime water. Notice the 
change in the clear water. 
2, What is the condition of a closed room? 
How can we keep the air pure? 


Amount of air inbaled and exhaled in single 
respirations. Experiment—Have a jar scaled 
in gills, pints, and quarts, a bent tube, anda 
bucket of water. Invert the jarin water and 
inhale thru the tube. Notice how far the water 
rises in the jar at each inhalation. When the 
jar is full of water, measure in a similar way the 
quantity exhaled in one breath. Try this: 

1. Sitting. 

2. Standing. 

3. After chest exercises, or gymnastics. 
Wind—air in motion. Work of the wind. 

. Turns mills. 

Pushes ships. 

Carries seeds. 

Dries clothes. 

Makes snow drifts. 


Geology 


River pebbles. 
1. Collect many from the creek and river shores. 
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2. Surface of pebbles compared with freshly 
broken stones. 
Account for the roundness—marble making. 
Shape of pebbles. 
Color in pebbles. 
Test as to hardness. 
Trace the course of the pebble from the 
rock. 
8. Work of water, sand, floods in their forma- 
tion. 
II. Fossils. 


1, Show fossils and have the children find 

other forms on the rocks. 

Distinguish each part of the fossil corre 
sponding to the growing plant, stem, blade, 
ete. 

3. Where fossils are found—coal mine, hillside 
valley, mountain. 

4. The needs of the gruwing fern. 

a. Water—as river, ocean, lake, creek, rain, 

dew, vapor. 

b. Heat. 

Light. 

d. Air. 

e. Soil—marsh, prairie, mountain. 

What may have been its environment while 
growing. 

6. Account for fossils.—Experiment—Have silt 
in a jar of water, into which put leaves, 
sticks, etc., and pour off the water. Let the 
dirt dry, turn it out of the jar and hunt for 
the leaves. 

7. Lead up to the very long time required in 
covering and forming into rock. 

8. Why do the leaves on the campus decay 
and not form fossils? 
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School Management 


Mental Fatigue 


PROF. EDWARD R. SHAW, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 

The qvestion of mental fatigue with school children 
concerns itself with the amount of work that may be 
put upon the nerve centers so that the highest power 
of efticiency that these cells are potentially capable of 
performing may not be impaired. 

‘The acquiring of a new process of thought uses up 
energy very rapidly. When mental application on the 
part of the pupil is carried beyond a certain point, not 
only under such conditions is more lost than is gained 
in establishing the desired process of thcught, but the 
nervous mechanism receives impairmené from which 
it must recover. If the application on the part of the 
pupil goes on day after day, permanent injury is done 
to the nervous mechanism. This may show itself in 
the difticulty with which the mind can do mental 
work and in its inability to acquire more complicated 
thought processes. 

The studies which have thus far been made to deter- 
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mine mental fatigue divide themselves into two main 
classes. The first class comprises all those investiga- 
tions in which some formal exercises, as addition and 
multiplication of figures, memory tests, the filling in 
of words and letters which have been omitted in sen- 
tences, and the bisecting of lines—the fatigue being 
measured, it is assumed, by the number of errors and 
inaccuracies made. 

It is after alla question whether these investigations 
have resulted in any new guiding knowledge. They 
have emphasized some conclusions which were the 
outcome of practical, everyday observation on the 
part of careful teachers. The difficulty with these in- 
vestigations is the terms in which the investigators 
propose to measure fatigue and thus determine its 
laws. Fatigue, I am inclined to think, must be con- 
sidered or regarded as an individual thing. Studies 
which are difficult for one pupil are not so for an- 
other. Minds differ greatly in their power to acquire 
the different kinds of knowledges. Whatever kind of 
knowledge is difficult for a given mind to acquire, any 
attempt to gain that kind of knowledge is followed 
very quickly by fatigue. These studies in fatigue 
have not taken into consideration sufficiently the 
large individual differences in minds. To my think- 
ing, therefore, the second class of investigations into 
intellectural fatigue, as those of Griesbach, Vannod, 
and Binet and Henri, give us knowledge which, when 
it has been sufficiently tested, we can easily apply, 
gaining from it somewhat definite guidance. ‘These 
investigators have sought to determine the presence 
and degree of fatigue by testing the sensitiveness of 
the skin in perceiving the distance apart which the 
points of a pair of compasses may be placed and be 
distinguished as two separate points. In this way the 
sensitiveness of the skin upon the medium line of the 
forehead, upon the extremity of the nose, upon the 
‘cheek or the cheek bone, upon the edge of the lower 
lip and upon the ball of the thumb and the index fin- 
ger is tested. 

There are a great many questions still unsettled in 
relation to fatigue. There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to whether gymnastics increases fatigue or 
whether a period of gymnastics affords opportunity 
for recuperation on the part of the pupil. The con- 
clusions, pro and con, may be due to the kind of gym- 
nastics given. The manner of the teacher may be an 
important factor in causing fatigue. The few guid- 
ing conclusions which may be drawn from these 
studies on fatigue are that in the presentation of that 
which is new fatigue takes place very rapidly. Pu- 
pils should, then, be given very short periods of in- 
tense work, this to be followed by a period of rest and 
recuperation. The best way in which this latter can 
be achieved is to give the child during these periods of 
recreation and repose the utmost physical freedom to 
do as he wishes and to follow his own bent. 


Did it Pay 
I had always known that Miss Burns exercised a pe- 
culiar infinence for good over all of her pupils, but not 
until the other evening did I learn one of the secrets 
of her power. 


I do not believe in keeping after 
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school, but I went home Thursday night fully con- 
vinced that in the hands of the proper person the hour 
after dismissal might become, indeed, a good invest- 
ment. 

Thad run into Room One to chat a bit and, like 
Miss Burns’s pupils, | stayed. Miss Burns’s pupils 
always stay. Mine never do unless they are obliged 
to. A score of children were scattered about this 
room engaged in various occupations. Two or three 
were busy setting the schoolroom to rights; several 
were at their desks busy with pen orcrayon; two boys 
at the blackboard were struggling with a knotty prob- 
lem in algebra; and in one corner was gathered a 
group of boys and girls, evidently discussing some im- 
portant question. There was an atmosphere of busi- 
ness about the room that gladdened my soul. 

Excited voices had reached us from the group in the 
corner, and soon there came: ‘‘Miss Burns, wasn’t it 
wicked for anybody to keep sluves?’’ The teacher 
smiled as she remarked: ‘‘We took up the slavery 
question today. Marion is an ardent little Southerner. 
T think they are trying to convert her.’’ Then, as she 
stepped to the group of somewhat irritated children, 
there followed a gentle little talk on the right of every 
citizen to his conscientious scruples, a little clearing 
up of the condition of things during slave days and a 
softly spoken plea for forbearance that somehow re- 
stored the indignant Marion to her usual sunny good- 
nature and left a spirit of tolerance among the group. 

A bright-faced lad came to the teacher's desk for a 
book. ‘‘Well, Harry, how was it today?’’ ‘‘Fine!” 
came the inelegant but hearty reply. ‘‘It’s hard keep- 
ing straight, but a fellow feels mighty good at night 
just the same.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ added Miss Burns, ‘‘I’ve been 
proud of you all day!’’ and Harry said ‘‘Good night” 
with a look that told me he would work even harder 
on the morrow to win the respect of that little lady. 

Soit went on—a point in grammar straightened 
out, a timely suggestion to the two at the blackboard, 
a friendly hand on the shoulder of a boy who needed 
a ‘‘word in season,’’ a drawing inspected and praised, 
a caress on the curls of a dear little girl just lately left 
motherless—a word here, a glance there, but an influ- 
ence whose end is not yet. 

By and by they all said '‘Good night,’’ unconsciously 
perhaps, but Iam sure none the less certainly, carry- 
ing with them into a score of homes a touch of the 
genial, happy spirit that had radiated all day from 
that teacher’s desk. 

Was the teacher tired? Probably, but she looked 
after the departing group with a smile in her eyes 
and the words, ‘‘They are dear children.”’ 

And I? I pondered many things in my secret heart. 
—M. 


The problem of every teacher is to develop the best 
that is in each child entrusted to her care, ever re- 
membering that the real work of teaching is to fur- 
nish inspiration, to train character and to awaken, 
develop and direct the powers and faculties of the 
mind.—Our Schools. 
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What Drawing Should Be 


in the Grades of Our Schools. 
By Ida May Strawn. 


The man who said that he wanted his boy to learn 
reading, writing and arithmetic is not to be con- 
demned. Rather is he to be praised for his sensi- 
ble view of the benefits his child was to obtain in 
the studies he dictated. He fully appreciated the 
limitations of his own life because of the inade- 
quacy of his knowledge in the branches of learning 
that had entered into his everyday existence. The 
overcrowding of the curriculum with music, nature 
study, Delsarte, drawing, etc., and the child’s hazy 
and often ridiculous reports of these studies in the 
home, has done much to add to their disrepute, to- 
gether with the fact that the studies of greatest 
importance are neglected. I once asked a little girl 
who was reading in the Third Reader to spell 
‘‘head.’’ She said, ‘‘h-e-d.’’ I asked her to read a 
simple sentence, ‘‘Suppose, my little lady, your doll 
should break her head,’’ ete. She utterly failed to 
get the sense. I then asked her, if she could draw. 
Her ideas in drawing were even more confused. 
Musie, language, arithmetic and geography—all the 
same. Yet she is more than average bright. Why 
do we wonder then, that the present day method of 
instruction so often comes under the ban of dis- 
favor. It is not my intention to enter a protest 
against the present school methods, but rather to 
take the proper view of my special work and prove 
its use, and its right to a place because of its useful- 


‘ness. 
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The teacher is training the child for life and 
in most instances he comes from the home of the 
laborer and the tradesman. Then the masses of 
children who are to receive an education will work 
with their hands. What we want next to the three 
R’s is handwriting. Therefore my plea. Drawing 
should be a sub-topic under manual arts. The end 
and aim of drawing in the school 1s not to make 
an artist. of the artisan. The artist has always 
found his way up and out into the glory of the beau- 
tiful world of creating, unaided by the elementary 
school. We never teach for the one child; we teach 
for the ninety-nine. We tell the child to study re- 
lation, proportion, placing, and character, for the 
training he derives from it. We teach him how to 
see things because of the development of the ideas 
in his mind; the accuracy it gives to his eye; the 
skill to his hand. It is an acknowledged fact that 
skill acquired in one direction is never lost in an- 
other. It is as far-reaching as human wants. 


Could any one imagine a more absurd method of 
teaching drawing than the enthusiast who says, 
“‘Children, we are going to paint a picture of this 
beautiful apple,’’ or potato, or carrot (and yet it is 
done, and done). ‘‘We are all going to make it 
look just like it.’’ No, no, how can the thoughtful 
teacher, who understands the importance of the sub- 
ject, so far forget herself as to jeopardize it in such 
a manner! Carot, Rembrandt or Raphael could 
transform the commonplace into the beautiful—aye 
—the sublime. But we, we are to teach the child 
to make as careful a representation of the object 


TEN REASONS WHY 


EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER SHOULD TAKE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


I.—BECAUSE, a good professional journal is now gener- 
ally regarded as a necessity by every progressive 
teacher—and for Catholic teachers no other publica- 
tion compares in value and interest with this maga- 
zine. 

IIl.—BECAUSE it is the one periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests and needs of Catholic school teachers 
—enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
methods and experiences, and to read the advice and 
suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents, Pastors and other Church and School 
authorities. 

IIIl.—BECAUSE it supplies not only methods and mater- 
ials for use in religious education—the all-important 
work of our schools—but it is generally conceded to 
equal the best secular journals in value and amount 
of practical material on the common school branches. 
Many public school teachers take it because of its 
superiority in this regard. 

IV.—BECAUSE just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
children” is a claim on parents warranted by the im- 
portance of religious training, so also ‘‘The Catholic 
School Journal for all Catholic teachers” is a claim 
on Catholic teachers warranted by the attention that 
the publication gives to methods and materials on 
the special work of the church schools. 

V.—BECAUSE the secular journals at any price are 
comparatively poor value for Catholic teachers, in- 
asmuch as far from affording any help in systematic 
religious training, they ignore completely the place 
of religion in education. Like the public schools 
for which they are intended, they give much atten- 
tion to fads and no attention to the all-important 
work of religious educatien. 


VI.—BECAUSE this Journal is commended by Most Rev. 
Archbishops, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Pastors and 
Rev. Superiors of Teaching Orders. Its practical 
value and interest are attested by voluntary testi- 
monials from hundreds of religious teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

VII.—BECAUSE Catholic teachers should take pride in 
having a publication or medium of their own. And 
inasmuch as every new subscription helps to make 
The Journal better and more useful for all, the co- 
operation of every teacher is much to be desired. 

VIII.—BECAUSE, as Bishop Spalding says, “the teacher . 
is the school and whatever refreshes or quickens or 
inspires the teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.”? Bishop Spalding was one of the first pre- 
lates to commend The Journal and encourage it on 
as a needed undertaking. ; 

IX.—BECAUSE the school whose work consists of mere 
question and answer drills without any of the special 
exercises and devices of program that add variety, 
interest and zest to class work, is dragging along 
without accomplishing the results that it should. 
The School Journal supplies the methods, aids and 
devices that make for the progress of the class. 

X.—BECAUSE the teacher who says she has no time to 
read a school journal is the very one who most needs’ 
it. Proper class methods will give necessary leisure 
for profitable professional reading. Moreover the 
teacher who offers this excuse really places little 
value on her own time and that of the class. There 
is never an issue of The Journal but contains a 
number of time-saving methods and suggestions— 
the fruits of the experience of successful teachers. 
What is $1.00 a year for The Journal. as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved in the general 

progress of the class. 
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following certain basic principles of representation. 
Not one drawing will contain 1 single element of the 
artist, and yet the real drawing teacher will secure 
results worth while,—and the development of the 
mind—eye—hand. In saying ‘‘beautiful,’’ the end 
and aim is lost sight of; in fact, it was never appre- 
ciated. No wonder that the subject considered 
from that point of view is a failure and a waste of 
time. 

The asthetic taste of the child in pictoral drawing 
should be and only-can be, cultivated by associating 
with, and absorbing the pictures from the hand of 
the master, either in the original or excellent copies, 
and not from the picture drawn and colored by the 
amateur, or by himself. 

So far, only representative drawing has been con- 
sidered, and that, too, seems to be the only one con- 
sidered by the one who has not studied the subject. 
Of a truth, it is the narrowest view to be taken; for 
not a city is built, and not a railroad crosses the 
land, nor a ship crosses the sea, unaided by the 
draftsman. Patterns are not woven in fabrics, de- 
signs are not wrought in tapestry or hangings, fig- 
ures are not hammered out of copper, vrass or gold, 
decoration is not cut nor carved into wood,—with- 
out the drawing of the design. 

The following is a brief outline, taken from the 
Augsburg System of Drawing (Manual for Teach- 
ers, Book II. and III).: 


Grade I. 


Chapter1. Drawing from memory and the im- 
agination. 

Chapter 1. Illustrating stories and bits of poetry. 

Chapter 2. Drawing representing action. 

Chapter 5. Drawing of trees. 

Chapter 3. Two-handed exercises. 


Applied. Drawing in connection with number, 
language and nature work. 
Applied 15. Color work. 


Grade II. 


Chapter1. Drawing from memory and imagina- 
tion. 
Chapter 1. Illustrating stories and bits of poetry. 
Chapter 2. Drawing representing action. 
Chapter 3. Two-handed exercises. 
Chapter 4. Place and relation of objects. 
Chapter 6. Relative size of objects. 
Chapter 4. Object drawing. 
Chapter 5. Study of a tree. 
Chapter 11. Study of a bird. 
Chapter 12. Study of an animal. 
Chapter 15. Water Colors. 
Grade IIT. 
Chapter 1. Memory and imaginative drawing. 
Chapter 1. Illustrating language exercises. 
Chapter 2. Action drawing. 
Chapter 3. Two-handed exercises. 
Chapter 7. Teaching proportion. 
Chapter 9. Object drawing. 
Chapter 8. Unity in drawing. 


Chapter 5. Study of a tree. 

Chapter 11. Study of a bird. 

Chapter 12. Study of an animal. 
Chapter 15. Water colors. 

Manual for Teacher, Book I. 
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Grade IV. 
Chapter 1. The perspective principle: 
Chapter 2. The box as a type form. 
Chapter 3. The cube as a type form. 
Chapter 4. Application of the box form. 
Chapter 9. Object drawing. 
Grade V. 
Chapter 5. Oblique drawing. 
Chapter 6. Exact drawing. 
Chapter 7. The cylinder as a type form. 
_Chapter 9. Object drawing. 


Grade VI. 
Application of the cylinder. 
Object drawing. 
The triangular prism as a type form. 
Book III. Brush drawing. 


Grade VII. 
Reflections. 
Book III. Wash drawing. 
Object drawing. 

Grade VIII. 


Book III. Water colors. 
Object drawing. 


Plan of Study for English Classics. 


. The following general plan, with some modifications, 
may be applied with good results throughout the course 
in English classics: 
1—Meaning of the author :— 
a. Outline of the story. 
b. Incidents in the story. 
ce. Central idea and purpose of the story. 
2—Method of the author :-— 
* a. Does the interest centre in the incidents and in 
the scenes or in the characters? 
b. Is there a climax? 
ce. Do all the parts converge to this point? 
d. Are the parts arranged in a sequence? 
e. Are they treated in the right proportion ? 
f. Is the interest sustained? How? 
3—Style of the author :— 
a. Character of vocabulary. 
b. Meaning in detail of particular words and _sen- 
tences. 
ec. Prevailing sentence forms. 
d. Paragraph structure. 
e. Use of embellishment. 


Chapter 8. 
Chapter 9. 
Chapter 10. 
Chapter 1. 


Chapter 11. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 9. 


Chapter 3. 
Chapter 9. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 
at 


The “World’s Only” Dustless Floor Brush 
received the only award given for a 
dustless sweeping device. 

WHY? 
WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. Milwaukee, Wis, i 
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is now recognized everywhere 
as the leading standard 
system of drawing. 


Its merit is attested by use 
in thousands of schools. 


Write for particulars. Ad- 
dress office nearest to you 
and mention the “Catholic 
School Journal.” 


PUBLISHING 


68 Fifth Ave. 50 Broomfield St. 224 Wabash Ave. 718 Austell Bldg. 809 Market St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Lectures on Education. 


The College of St. Angela, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., offers to the teachers of 
Greater New York a cordial invitation 
to attend a course of free lectures, 
which are of four-fold value to the 
teacher. 

First.—They form a culture course, 
by affording the opportunity of hear- 
ing many distinguished educational 
leaders. 

Second.—In connection with these 
lectures arrangements can be made to 
take either a Tuesday aftefnoon, or 
Saturday morning course in History 
and Principles, or in Methods of Teach- 
ing. The lectures can then be counted 
towards eligibility for city licenses. 

Third.—This course counts towards 
a regular collegiate degree, approved 
by the Regents of the State of New 
York. The College of Saint Angela pro- 
poses to offer in New York City a 
series of these courses, which enables 
a teacher to obtain a degree without 
withdrawing from the profession. 

Fourth.—Teachers desirous to take 
examinations for higher licenses wil 
receive from these lectures many valu- 


able suggestions. 


The opening address of the course 
was given Nov. 17 by Archbishop John 
M. Farley. The regular lecturer on 
this occasion was Msgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, Ex-President Catholic Sum-- 
mer Schools: Advantages to Parents 
and to Teachers from the ‘Study of 
Pedagogics. 2d Lecture—December 1, 
Ossian Lange, Editor Educational 
Foundations: Herbart and the Her- 
bartian System of Education. 3rd and 
4th Lectures—Dec. 8, Frank R. Moore, 
Principal Commercial High School: 
Problems in Commercial Education. 
Franklin W. Giddings, Ph.D., Columbia 
University: Education for Patriotism 
and for Citizenship. 5th Lecture—Dec. 
15, Mrs. Margaret S. Mooney, State 
Normal College: Modern’ Religious 
Dramas. 6th Lecture—Dec. 22, Conde 
B. Pallen, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
English. Subject to be announced. 
7th Lecture—Jan. 5, James C, Byrnes, 


Board of Examiners, New York City: 
The Teaching of Elementary Methe- 
matics. 8th Lecture—Jan. 12, C. M. 
hice, Editor of the Forum: Criteria 
of Educational Criticism. 9th and 10th 
Lectures—Jan. 19, Jesse Grant Cramer, 
Ph.D., DeWitt Clinton High Scnool: 
The Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in Public Schools. Thomas M. Balliet, 
Ph.D., Dean of New York University: 
The Adjustment of Education to Pres- 
ent Conditions of Life. 11th Lecture— 
Jan. 26, James Lee, M.D., District 
Superintendent, New York City: The 
Physical Equipment of the Teacher. 
12th and 13th Lectures—Feb. 2, John A. 
Brewer, A. B., Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago: Modern Tendencies in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics. James M. Edsall, 
District Superintendent, New York 
Appreciative Reading. 14th Lecture— 
Feb. 9, Laura D, Gill, P Dean of 
Parnard College: The Present Educa- 
tional Tendencies in Women’s Colleges. 
15th Lecture—Feb. 16—William R. Fel- 
ter, Ph.D., Principal Girls’ High School: 
Training for Study and Training for 
Power. 16th Lecture—Feb. 23, Andrew 
W. Edson, Associate Superintendent, 
New York City: Educational Exhibits. 
17th and 18th Lectures—Mar. 2, Grace 
Cc. Strachan, District Superintendent, 
New York City: English in the Pres- 
ent Course of Study. Rev. Denis J. 
McMahon, D.D., subject to be an- 
nounced. 19th Lecture—Mar. 9, Rev. 
Patrick A. Halpin, Pastor: The De- 
velopment of Conscience. 20th and 2ist 
Lectures—Mar. 16, Lyman A. Best, Ph. 
D., President Teachers’ Association of 
Greater New York: Essentials and Non- 
Essentials in the Course of Study. 
Samuel T. Dutton, M.A., Teachers’ Col- 
lege: The Extension of Education to 
Adults. 22d Lecture—Mar, 23—Geral- 
dine O’Grady, Teachers’ College: Kin- 
dergarten Training for the College 
Student. 23d Lecture—Mar. 30—Rev. 
James Conway, S. J.: Functions of 
Parent, State and Church in Matters of 
Education. 24th and 25th Lecture— 
Apr. 6, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, Editor 
Sunday Companion, subject to be an- 
nounced. Charles D. Larkins, Princi- 


pal Manual Training High School: The 
Relation of Manual Training to Gen- 
eral Education. 26th Lecture—Apr. 13, 
Geo. B. Germann, Ph.D., Principal Pub- 
lic School 130: Schools Past and Pres- 
ent. 27th and 28th Lectures—Apr. 27, 
Nelson Hume, A.M., English Master, 
Newman School: The Teaching-.of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools. Edward 'T. 
Devine, Ph.D.: Training for Social 
Service. 29th Lecture—May 4, Henry 
M. Leipzinger, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Lectures, New York City: Adult Edu- 
cation and School Extension Work. 
30th and 3ist Lectures—May 11, Homer 
Folk, Commissioner of Charities: Laws 
Regulating Child Labor in New York 
State. Samuel M. Lindsay, subject to 
be announced. 32d and 33d Lectures— 
May 18, Kate Sterling, M.D.: Physio- 
logical Knowledge Necessary to Teach- 
ers and Parents. Laurence Veiller, City 
Club: The Tenement House Evils in 
Their Relation to School Life. 34th 
Lecture—May 26, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
Chief Justice: The City of Twentieth 
Century. 


* * 


Drawing in the Grades. 


We would direct the attention of 
our readers to the article on “Drawing 
in the Schools,” page 255 of this num- 
ber. The writer, Miss Strawn, is an 
expert on drawing instruction in the 
grades, and she is now engaged in vis- 
iting public and _ parochial schools 
throughout the country demonstrating 
the efficiency of the Augsburg System 
of Drawing Instruction. We have had 
frequent occasion during the past few 
years, to quote from the _ excellent 
Augsburg manuals and reproduce les- 
sons with sketches. Drawing is an 
important part of the school curri- 
culum, and teachers desirous of exam- 
ining into the merits of the Augsburg 
System should write for circulars and 
information to the Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Wherever possible, Miss Strawn will 
eall and give a free demonstration of 
the best methods of instruction in the 
various grades. 


On the Campus, Evanston 


Depts. of Northwestern University 


IN EVANSTON IN CHICAGO 
College of Liberal Medical School 
Arts Law School 


School of Music 
Schools of Theology 
School of Oratory 
Academy 


Total Attendance, 1903-4, 3,831 


Address all inquiries relative to University 
courses IN RESIDENCE to the Deans of the re- 
spective departments, and mention this 
paper. 


School of Dentistry 
School of Pharmacy 


vantages over attendance work: 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Rirong Reviews. A course includes any five subjects. |] Hach subject is o 
Arithmetic Agriculture Literature 
Elementary Algebra | Botany First Year Latin 
Higher z Algeb: 
Bookkeeping to Write English 
Plane Geometry ra 
Grammar . $. History ld 
Composi Civit Government Ancient Hist 
Rhetoric Economics 
Literature Pedagogics COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Drawing Psychology 
Physical Pharmacy Typewriting 
Name. 
Address 
Catholic School Journal January 


382-384 Wabash Avenue, 


Are YOU Qualified to Teach? 


President David Felmley, of the State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, says that but six per cent. of the teachers of Illinois are normal 
school graduates, and not more than twenty per cent. have had as 
much as six weeks’ normal training. The statistics of other states 
are similar. It is therefore evident why trained teachers are eagerly 
sought and why the supply is very short of the demand. 


How to Prepare Yourself 


We advise this to the ninety-four per cent. who lack thorough 
normal training: Go to your state normal school if you can; if you 
. cannot, take up work at oncein our Normal Department. This school 
offers the best individual instruction in twenty-two normal branches. 
While correspondence instruction cannot offer the benefits which 
come from direct personal contact of teacher and pupil, yet it has ad- 


FIRST :—The instruction is individual. . 

SECOND :—The student recites all of every lesson. 

THIRD :—He recites it all in writing. 

FOURTH :—It costs less, because of saving in living expenses. 

The fact that only six per cent. «f public school teachers are graduates of 
normal schools is strong evidence of the great need of correspondence instruction 


for the ninety-four per cent. who are not able to attend residence schools. 
Fill out the accompanying coupon and mail to-day. 
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Ink is an important item in the sup- 
ply list of every school. There is no 
economy in getting the very cheapest 
article offered in the way of ink. The 
price may be lower than that of stand- 
ard ink, but you don’t get value for 
your money. Instead you get a cheap 
chemical product that degenerates as 
soon as it is placed in the desk wells. 
The action of the air causes the color 
ingredients to settle at the bottom of 
the well, and instead of ink you have 
a muddy or almost colorless liquid that 
ecorrodes pens and gives an_ untidy, 
blurred effect to the pages of copy 
books. A good ink retains in strength 


LATIN WITHOUT A TEACHER‘ 

Latin in six months. Being an easy 
method of learning to read, writeand speak 
the Latin Language. Third edition revised 
and enlarged, French, Italian and Spanish 
being added. By Rev. M. P. O'BRIEN, 
Kelleyville, Deleware County, Pa, Price, 
$1 — 


RICHARD D. KIMBALL 


Eugineer 
34 Merchants’ Row, BOSTON 


“Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for Heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions. “Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc. 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant. 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass, 
schoot building and central heating plant. 
St. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I, school 
building and central plaot. St. Paul's 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
ehurch, Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass. St. Anne's School, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass Dartmouth 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn, etc. 


Henry Suder, 
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and color in spite of exposure. Copies 
made with it are always distinct and 
improve with age. And last, but not 
least, it will more than save its slight 
additional cost over cheap ink, in les- 
sening your pen bill. This is the kind 
of ink that is manufactured by tne 
Diamond Ink Co. of Milwaukee. Its 
motto of “good inks at right prices” 
has been long maintained in the busi- 
ness and school world. Write to them 
for price list. ae 

* 


The Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., while specializing 
in laboratory apparatus, also handles 
all kinds of school supplies and equip- 
ment. The courteous treatment and 
general satisfaction accorded by this 
firm to its patrons has won for it a 
large and extensive trade. Its “Crowell 
Cabinet,” a complete outfit for physi- 
cal laboratories, is used in a great 
many Catholic schools throughout tne 
country. 


* 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


“Correspondence schools are being 
recognized by colleges and universi- 
ties, and they are taking a place in 
education that has never been filled,” 
said C. H. Sylvester,.former high school 
inspector in Wisconsin and for seven 
years institute conductor at the Nor- 
mal school at Stevens Point, Wis. 
“Among the well-known schools which 
recognize and credit correspondence 
work are Chicago and Northwestern 
universities and Armour institute. The 
advantage of study by mail over study 
in a large library is that in a good 
course by mail the instructor will criti- 
cise the work and show the student his 
one-sidedness, while when one has no 
direction, one wastes much time and 
often wanders far from the golden high 
road to judgment or information. Cor- 
wspondence work is especially valua- 
ble to teachers who have not the means 
nor opportunity to attend a university 
or college. 

* * * 

“Song Roundels and Games,” by 
Supervisor of Physical 
Culture in the Chicago Public Schools, 
is a new bcok that will prove of in- 
terest and value to teachers. The idea 
of the author is to so direct the play 
and exercise of children as to make 
these occupations an essential part of 
the process of education. The book is 
replete with new ideas in the way of 
school games and motion songs. There 
are ample diagrams, scores and gen- 
eral directions. Much of the material 


Washers 
Extractors 
Mangles 
Gel the 
Rest. 


Estimates Cheerfully and Promptly Furnished. 
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SINCLAIR 


Laundry 


is serviceable for entertainment pro- 
grams. The Chicago School Board 
purchased 2,000 copies of the book fer 
its teachers. “Song Roundels’ and 
Games,” by Henry Suder, Educational 
Pub. Co., 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(Cloth bound, 75 cents.) 

Our Line of 

d 
“», Laundry 


Machinery 


is Complete. 


oe? 46-60 NORTH CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


JOHNGON: s 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


| PERFECT LIGHT AND VENTILATION jj 


By having your Window Shades hung on the ( 


JOHNSON SHADE ADJUSTER 
BETTER THAN BLINDS— THE COST 


Successfully used in hundreds of schools and colleges for 4 years, 


If you are building do not fail to send for free sample of the Johnson 
Window Stop and Booklet 


167 DEARBORN STREET, 
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Among the many prominent exhibits 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, the mod- 
est little booth of the Milwaukee Dust- 
less Brush Co. elicited. much interest. 

There is no question about it, dust 
is an awful nuisance. It is more than 
this, it is a very expensive nuisance. 
Visitors at the Fair were curious to 
see if the claim of the Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Co., that they manufac- 
tured a brush which reduced dust 97 
per cent. was really so. In all cases 
the doubters went away, thoroughly 
convinced that the brush was all that 
was claimed for it. 

In the announcement of awards the 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. received 
the Gold Medal for the only practical 
Dustless Sweeping device known. 


Baseball Uniforms 


SUPPLIES 


WE HAVE FURNISHED 
FOR MANY YEARS 
Georgetown College 
Holy Cross College 
Fordham College 
Manhattan College 
And most all Catholic Schools throughout the U. S. 
and Canada 
6 GRADES, 8 SHADES IN EACH 
48 STYLES IN ALL 
From the cheapest to the league kind 
Requests for sample lines from colleges, schools and 
clubs solicited 
Largest Lines Lowest Prices- Highest Grades 


SPEEDY DELIVERIES 
International Uniform Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: TEMPLE COURT 
119 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, picce of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Printer. wash- 
ing. wettin paper. 
Send for samrles 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & co., How New 


Ben Hur Chariot Race 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March ht Fi er Marc h— 
—The greatest and best of marches; | The great March. Fu 
universal favorite. Every player| of snap, firo _ dash. One of the 
should have this plece. Price, 500. —— a sure to get ® copy. 

The Storm King March— Queen’ of 


Bea Waltzes— 
Without = exception one of the 


tion of rumbling thunder, flashing 


of lightning, the Storm King awak- try it. 
ening, and his defiance of the ele- ‘armin’ yu 1 Dixie ~The 
greatest an of 
The Witch's Whirl Waltzes— this, as there is 
Pronounded the best placed on the 


composi 
nothing better. Price ‘b0e. 
A 


market in recent years. Wonder- March— 
brilliant March. 
dancing Fairies, Elves, Old Witeb, | pun of life, spirit and enthusiasm. 
ete. Price, 0c. Great favorite. Price, 50c. 
Arizons  March—The great In- Mi hi Alarm—Grea: 
‘Two-step. ly ptive March, arranged ith 
right a ‘catchy. You should Fire Bell effects; specially attrac- 
have acopy. Price, 50c. tive; getacopy. Price, 60c. 


Read this Special Offer 

To any one ordering 3 or ped of the pieces named above, at 
the extra reduced prices n below, we agree to send, free 
of charge our special boo collection of 32 pieces, consisting 
one lete wage from 29 instrumen' 

of songs. Don't fail to take 
—— of bb? liberal offer. Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. Mention this Magazine. 


Special Reduced Prices. 
Any 1 of above (postpaid), $ .25 


3 (Including the above) 
named book collec- 
6 (tion of32 pieces free. 


E. T. Paull Music Co. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfgr. CHICAGO, ILL. 


37 West 28th St., New York 
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B@=" Remit all subscriptions for THE CATH- 
OLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL direct to the 


‘ Milwaukee office. Do not pay money to 
solicitors. 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
‘New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS: 


tions with Ans. in Arit 
uestions with Ans.in Gra 
uestions with Ans.in Geography. 
uestions with Ans. in Phy 
uestions with Ans. in Me ° 
uestions with Ans. in Civil Govern. 
uestions with Ans. in U.S. History. 
uestions with Ans. in a Comp. 
uestions with Ans. in Boo. 
uestions with Ans. in School Law. 
uestions with Ans. in Alg ra. 
uestions with Ans. in Gen. Literature, 
uestions with Ans. in Gen. History. 
uestions with Ans, in Rhetoric. 
uestions with Ans. in Astronomy. 
uestions with Ans. in B y, 
uestions with A 
‘14 Years Questions with Ans. in C 
uestions with Ans. in G 
uestions with Ans. in Zo 
uest 
uestions with Ans. in Latin. 
- 14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, TOR $2.00. 
BALL PUBLISHING CoO., Rochester, N. Y 


INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS. 


ROYAL SLEEVE PROTECTOR. 
PAT APPLO FOR 
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Fits the arm snugly. 
pinning. Just slip them on and the special 


Needs no tying nor 


elastic goring does the rest. Made of duck 
in white, brown and black. Easily laun- 
dered. Small, Mediwm or Large size, sent 
postpaid for 25 cents a pair. Agents Wanted. 


ROYAL MFG.CO., Evansville, Ind. 


No. 47%—5 Cents, Square 
45 %—10 “ 


DIAMOND INKS 


IN BOTTLES, JUGS, KEGS AND 


BARRELS. 


Write us for prices on 


The Best Inks for Your School 


practicable these 


DIAMOND INK CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A GOOD LANGUAGE SERIES. 

The following is an outline of the 
plan and purpose of Steps in English, 
the language series which is meeting 
with favor in so many Catholic schools 
throughout the country: 

Book One consists of work for the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th years of the child’s 
school life,—one exercise for each 
school day. These exercises may, of 
course, be taken in larger or smaller 
groups, at the discretion of the teacher. 
Each year has ten weeks’ Observation 
Lessons; ten weeks’ Study of Pictures; 
ten weeks’ Study of Stories and Poems; 
five weeks’ Study of Notes and Letters. 

Each week’s work contains four 
daily exercises in composition and one 
in elementary grammar. The group- 
ing of the lessons as here indicated is 
upon the suggestion of the late Dr. E. 
E. White, his idea being to keep the 
child on one line of work until a good 
degree of proficiency is attained. 


Composition deals with the creative - 


and the constructive faculties; gram- 
mar with the analytic. The most ef- 
fective school work in composition is 
done by inciting pupils to speak and 
to write with the utmost freedom, 
without hampering them in the begin- 
ning with rules. When a satisfactory 
degree of ease and proficiency is at- 
tained, grammatical exercises may be 
introduced with profit. The composi- 
tion exercises given are not intended 
to teach reading, natural history, or 
spelling, but if possible to induce the 
pupil to say or to write something. 

The Observation Lessons are intend- 
ed to suggest, for oral and written 
work, subjects with which the child is 
already somewhat familiar. It is not 
expected that each child will answer 
every question. All children may not 
be familiar with each subject. The 
teacher may, of course, substitute other 
suitable subjects. The Pictures used 
are such as will suggest stories of 
interest to children, and about which 
they will talk or write freely. The 
Stories and Poems have the additional 
object of leading the pupils to appre- 
ciate some of the best things in chil- 
dren’s literature. 

The grammar lessons are 
as follows: 2 
1st Year. The Mechanics of Writing, 
—capitals, punctuation, ete. 

2nd Year. The Sentence, 
ject and predicate; modifies; 
sentences. 

3rd Year. 


arranged 


its sub- 
kinds of 


The Parts of Speech, and. 


in simple inductive form, the office of . 


each. 

The grammar is elementary through- 
out, but is complete enough to furnish 
the child leaving school early with a 
fair, practical knowledge of English. 
In order that the children may attain 
some proficiency in the easier oral 
forms before undertaking the,more dif- 
ficult written expression, a constant ef- 
fort has been made to keep the oral 
work well in advance of the written 
exercises. 

Book Two. 

This second book of the series is in- 
tended to provide a practical teaching 
manual of English for the three years 
preceding school. It consists of two 
parts, a Grammar and a Composition, 
which should studied together. 
While each part is complete in’ itself, 
constant inter-reference welds the two 
into a unit. In many instances the 
same subjects are treated in both parts, 
in the one rather from the side of 
theory, in the other more diréctly from 
the side of practice. It is believed that 
this dual arrangement makes each part 
more logical, more practical, an@ more 
pedagogical. The lessons both in the 
Grammar and in the Composition are 
largely inductive. From usage as seen 
in sentences and in sections the pupil 
is led to develop the principles of cor- 
rect speaking and effective writing. 
Rules and definitions are made clear 
before they are stated. 

As valuable knowledge comes only 
from doing, many examples and illus- 
trative exercises are provided. Where 
examples are given 
in contrast, that the pupil by com- 
parison may discover principles and 
make distinctions which, otherwise 
presented, might not be clear. As ade- 
quate expression in language can be 
acquired only by talking and writing, 
under proper guidance, about that 
which is familiar, all composition work 


Our GLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs, 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper 
Borders—Chicks, Roses, Flag, each 2 cts. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips. Easter. 
Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits, each 3 cts, 
Sunbonnet, Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Tur- 


keys, Kittens, Dauce of Roses, Little Sol- 
diers, Cupids. Cherries and Hatchet, each 5 
cts. 


Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Retsy Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 
cts. 

Roll of Honor, Welcome, fancy, each 10 cts. 

Busywork St« ncils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
10 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts, 

Blue Tracing Powder— Ib. for 10 cts. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Fancy alphabet cts, 

Colored Chalk, Crayons. —best. dozen, 18 cts. 

Maps, U. S. and Continents, 9x12, each 2 cts; 
17x22, 5 cts; 34x44 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Pat. July 23,1901 


For School, Kindergarten and Home 


The new combination rug and hammock loom 
“Perfection” [see illustration] adjustable in 
in length and width, meets every requirement 
for weaving. ‘Hand Loom Weaving,” Rand, 
MeNally & Co., by Mattie Phipps Todd, is the 
only practical book on this subject, 

A practical and most timely help in the solu- 
tion of the problem of industrial work in the 
primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers 

All Kinds Weaving Material at Wholesale and Retail. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


TODD & TODD, 730 E. 18th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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is based on the child’s experiences,— 
on the things he himself has done or 
has seen done. In dwelling on these 
experiences the fact also has been em- 
phasized that real appreciation of |it- 
erature depends largely upon a vivid 
remembrance of details and of acts 
seen and performed; without such re 
membrance the suggestions in litera- 
ture can not be understood. 

The practical value of grammar is 
emphasized in the Composition. The 
use and importance of its principles 
is constantly kept before the pupil by 
the application of them in oral one 
written work. m other words, the 
fact that a book on English must help 
to make fluent, correct, and effective 
speakers and writers has been the 
guiding principle in the preparation o1 
this work. 

The Grammar is divided into three 
parts, and the same is true of the Com- 
position. The time given to the book 
in each week shoutd be divided about 
equally between grammar and compo- 
sition. The importance of the subjects 
seem to call for at least a daily lesson 
in each,—an ideal that some schools 
may be unable to attain. 

STEPS IN ENGLISH, by John Mor- 
row, M. S., superintendent of schools, 
Allegheny, Pa.; A. C. McLean, A. M., 
principal, Pittsburg, Pa.; Thos. C. 
Blaisdell, A. M., professor Normal Hign 
School, Pittsburg, Pa. Book One, 245 
pp., cloth, 40 cents; Book Two, 350 pp., 
cloth, 60 cents. American Book Co., 
Publishers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

The report of the proceedings and 
addresses of the first annual meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, held in St. Louis, July 12-14, has 
just been published, making an inter- 
esting and valuable book of 200 pages. 

Besides presenting the papers read 
and synopses of the ensuing discus- 
sions, the report gives a brief history 
of the origin and growth of the parish 
school and college conferences, which 
have this year merged into a joint as- 
sociation, though maintaining their in- 
dividual departments. The officers of 
the general association as well as those 
of the departments are given, as is 
also a list of all those who attended 
the convention. The arrangement and 
completeness of the report. reflect 
credit on the secretary, Rev. F. W. 
Howard, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Bible in Public Schools. 


Judge Cobb of Corsicana, Tex., haz 
handed down the following decision in 
the case of E. H. Church and others 
against W. L. Bullock and others in the 
matter of reading the bible in the open- 
ing exercises of the city public school 
of Corsicana: 

“The petitioners make two points: 

“1, That reading any part of the 
bible, singing and reciting the Lord’s 
prayer as a stated opening exercise in 
the public schools is prohibited by the 
constitution, because such schools be- 
ing maintained by the. public funds, 
the people are thereby compelled to 
support a ‘place of worship’—that is 
to say, they contended that the carry- 
ing on of such exercises constitutes the 
school house a place of worship. 

“2. That the reading of the bible, 
reciting the Lord’s prayer and singing 
of religious songs is a teaching of sec- 
tarian doctrines and that by such acts 
the provision of the constitution 
against the use of the common schoo! 
funds for the support of any sectarian 
institution, ete., is violated. 

“The proof shows that the school 
board by resolution permits the read- 
ing of selections from the bible, Sing- 
ing of songs and repeating of the 
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Lord’s prayer as a stated opening exer- 
cise in the schools of the city. 

“That pursuant to such resolution 
some of the teachers have adopted and 
habitually use an opening exercise, con- 
sisting of songs, the repeating of the 
Lord’s prayer and the reading of cer- 
tain portions of the bible, such as the 
book of Proverbs, the Psalms, stories 
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of bible characters and the ‘Sermon on 
the Mount.’ 

“In my opinion the use of such exer- 7 
cises does not constitute an infraction : 
of the constitutional provsions touch- 
ing the attendance and support of a 
place of worship. That such provisions 
in the constitution as interpreted in 
the light of history of their adoption 


Drawing Table. 


UP-TO-DATE 
School and Office Furniture ‘i 


We manufacture a full line of Drawing Tables and Draughting Room Fur- 
niture, also School and Office Furniture. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 


School Desk. 


77 ALABAMA STREET, 


FRITZ & GOELDEL MEG CoO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


> 


extensive users of 


©OOOOOOOOO 


> The following Orders are 
our 
Commercial Text Books: 


These are the titles of the 
books they are using: 


Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of St. Francis, 


Sisters of Loretto, 
Sisters of Providence, 
Sisters of I. H. M., 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican Sisters, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Humility, 
Ursuline Sisters, 
Presentation Nuns, 
Sisters of St. Benedict, 


Sisters of Divine Providence. 


School Sisters of Notre Dame, 


Office Methods and Practical: 
Bookkeeping, 

Modern Commercial 
Arithmetic, 

Modern Business Speller, 


Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor, 


Lessons in Munson 
Phonography, 


Lessons in Pitman 
Phonography, 


Lyons’ Commercial Law, 
Dictation Studies, 


for commercial texts. 


24 Adams St. 
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We give special attention to the needs of Religious Schools 
Their inquiries receive prompt 
and personal attention. ppress 


POWERS & LYON 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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and the usages of the American people 
do not prohibit the use of religious ex- 
ercises in the public schools or other 
institutions. 

“That the resolution of th board is 
too broad in that it does not limit the 
discretion of the teachers, but leaves 
open to their judgment what parts of 
the bible contains sectarian instruction, 
and that such resolution should be mod- 
ified so as to express what certain por- 
tions of the bible may be read, and I 
further hold that such resolution may 
be so modified as to prevent the reading 
of the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ the 
book of Proverbs, the book of Psalms 
and the historic characters in the old 
testament.” 

* 
THE following communication has 
been addressed by the Apostolic 
Delegate to the hierarchy of the United 
States: 

His Holiness, Pius X., has charged 
me with the agreeable duty of convey- 
ing to you, and through you to your 


clergy and people, his sincerest thanks 
for the offerings sent to him as Peter’s 
Pence, either through this Apostolic 
delegation or otherwise, during the past 
year, 1904. At the same time the Holy 
Father imparts a special blessing to all 
those who have contributed. 

I regret to state that, notwithstand- 
ing the generous response of the Amer- 
ican people, the financial condition of 
the Holy See is far from being prosper- 
ous or satisfactory. The present sad 
state of some of the most prosperous 
nations of Europe and the increased 
demands on the funds of the Church, 
are the principal causes of the actual 
financial situation of the Holy See—a 
situation upon which our Holy Father 
looks with alarm, because, unless his 
children come forward more liberally 
to his assistance, notwithstanding the 
utmost economy practiced in every de- 
partment, he can hardly meet the exi- 
gencies of the vast administration of 
the Church which extends throughout 
the whole world 


These new aids may consist in the 
opening of daily contribution lists in 
the leading Catholic newspapers; in 
the forming of “Peter’s Pence Socie- 
ties,” even among the young and the 
children; in the keeping of “Peter’s 
Pence Boxes” in churches and chapels, 
seminaries, colleges, academies, paro- 
chial schools, and in halls where Cath- 
olic societies meet, and in any other 
pious device which the piety of the 
faithful may suggest, according to 
places and circumstances. Conse- 
quently the pious work of Peter’s Pence 
might be divided into three branches, 
namely: diocesan, if it extends to the 
whole diocese; parochial, if it be estab- 
lished within the limits of the parish; 
and collegiate, if it refers to newspa- 
pers, periodicals, seminaries, colleges, 
schools, societies, etc. Each branch 
should have the approval of the Ordin- 
ary if dioce’an, of the pastor if paro- 
chial, and of the superior of the insti- 
tution if collegiate. 
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SPECIALTY ” 


ARCHITECT 


TRINIDAD, COLO. 


' Respectfully solicits your 


patronage. 
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“SCHOOL BUILDINGS MY 


GEORGE BURNETT 


Rooms 8 and 9, Aiello Block 


The Crowell 
Laboratory for 
Physics, ... 


Used in more than a thous 
and schools. Used in more 
than a hundred Catholic #) 
schools, The price of the 

laboratory shown here is 

$150. Write for our terms; J 
illustrated pamphlet giving 
full description. Do you 
have our illustrated cata- 
logue? If not, send forone. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 7) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 4 
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FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 2% inches wide. 


We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Cook. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented to the 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


Card-board band and blotting 


paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. FIG. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 
band for copying. As each line is written copy and bletter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place for next 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


308-320 SEVENTH ST.. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Modsern Religious Painters 


A SERIES OF BRILLIANT ARTICLES WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE PAINTINGS 
OF GREAT EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


HERE is searcely any one who does not 
know something about the famous relig- 
ious painters of old, but who knows the 
religious paintings of the present day? 
We do occasionally come across one or 

two of their pictures, but this gives us no idea of 

their work in general. This lack of knowledge is 
scarcely to be wondered at, since nothing has ever 

appeared in any language, so far, treating this im- 

portant subject at all adequately. 

To be fully appreciated, an artist’s work must be 
considered as a whole, a number of his pictures 
placed together, and then these pictures analyzed, 
contrasted, and described by a competent art critic. 

A series of brilliant articles is about to begin in 
Benziger’s Magazine, and in connection therewith 
the very best modern religious paintings will be re- 
produced and described. 

The articles will be written especially for Ben- 
ziger’s Magazine by one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on the subject—by no less a person than 
the well-known writer and art connoisseur, Dr. Al- 
bert Kuhn, 0. 8. B., who is just completing his monu- 


The subscription price of Benziger’s Magazine is $2.00. 


Ben ziger 


NEW YORK: 36-38 Barclay Street 


CINCINNATI: 343 Main Street 


mental ‘‘General History of Art.’’ In this work, 
appearing in forty parts, with no less than four 
thousand illustrations, he treats on architecture, 
painting and sculpture from the standpoint of his- 
tory, technique and aesthetics. The work has been 
in course of publication for over ten years, and has 
received the highest praise, not only from Catholic 
erities, but from non-Catholic ones as well. ; 

These articles of Dr. Kuhn on ‘‘ Modern Religious 
Painters’’ will create wide interest, not only among 
the laity, but especially among the Reverend Clergy, 
who through them will be brought in direct contact 
with the modern religious artists and their work, 
and this will prove of immeasurable value when they 
are called upon to decorate churches, select paint- 
ings, ete. 

The articles will begin in the Mareh number. We 
advise all who are interested to subscribe at once, 
as we do not print a larger edition of the Magazine 
than necessary. If for nothing else in the Magazine, 
it will be well worth while to preserve the different 
numbers containing these articles on ‘‘Modern Re- 
ligious Painters.”’ 


(The easiest way to remit is to send a $2 00 bill) 


Brothers 


CHICAGO: 211-213 Madison Stree 


Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping 


And the other text books published by the Sadler-Rowe Company, 
publications on the market, but the Sadler-Rowe commercial texts 
are by far the best pedagogically and practically. 
They were prepared by successful 
business men and 
cessful educators, 


There are many 


= 
{ 
any Hundreds of Catholic Schools a 
| 
. Full information in regard to any or all of our books may be had by addressing pot 
Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Ado. 


PROGRESSIVE, Earnest Teacher's who are ever seeking those things of 
education That Help Young People to Help Themselves, should 
investigate the new Goodycar-Marshall Business Training Courses. 


They are highly practical, as well 


as educative. The student becomes 


interested, then enthusiastic, while 


the common-sense plan of these 


courses, appeals at once, to every in- 


telligent teacher. 
Carefully graded and adapted to 


the needs of different groups of stu- 


dents, the courses are as follows: 


The above cut}is a photographic view of the equipment for 60 L in Busi 
Goodycar’s Sixty Lessons in Business. Marshall’s Corporation and 
Combining elementary practice in accounting and Voucher Accounting 
business transactions for beginners. , 
Marshall’s Bookkeeping and An advanced short course in accounting and 


voucher work for small manufacturing establish- 
Business Training ments, with drill in the transactions of corporation 
Acomplete course in mercantile business and business. 
plain accounting for more advanced students. 


Marshall’s Double Entry Drills The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic. 
A review book of practice in journalizing and in 
the preparation of openings, closings, and state- A fine new drill book in practical arithmetic es- 
ments. pecially suited to the needs of commercial classes. 


 Cyenipatdes OUTFITS of any of the foregoing courses will be sent to reputable schools, for exam- 
for examination with a view to adoption. 
Following is an enumeration of schools controlled by the several Gatholic Orders, that have 
adopted one or more of our courses, du,ing the past three years: 


Ursuline Sisters 23 Sisters cf the Visitation. 
School Sisters of Notre Damc. 20 ~=Sisters of I. H. M.. 5 
Presentation Nuns. 2 Sisters of the Holy Crass scone 9 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 19 Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 4 
20 = Sisters of Divine Providence. 5 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost 3 Sisters of Christian Charity. 9 
Sisters of Mercy. 32 Sisters of Loretto........ 11 
Sisters ot 3t. Miscellaneous Schools not class‘fied. 68 


Hundreds of endorsements of our works will be furnished on application. A representative of the 
firm will visit any vacation assembly or mother house, where there are a number of teachers desirous of 
becoming familiar with our works. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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